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Paragon Ribbons EMINGTON, and only Remington, of your entire office equipment, one 
today meets every office problem __ service, one responsibility for your 
re | te | with a writing machine for every pur- office machine efficiency. Remington 






pose. For executive offices and under alone can offer this coverage of all 


Red Seal Carbon every condition where quiet is desir- your office needs. 














Pa ers able, for the general office where cor- Whatever your requirements may 
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: and tabulating, forthe personal useof of its units, we are in exceptional 
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right Remington. standardization under the one 






Consider the great advantages of | famous name. Branches in all prin- 
standardizing on Remington ma- cipal cities of the world are ready to 
chines One great organization back assist you. 
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Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited, 68 King Street West, Toronto 
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S I passed the President’s office I 
A could not help hearing my name. 
Instinctively I paused to listen. 
“That human clam,” he was saying, 
‘can’t represent us. He’s a hard worker, 
but he seems to have no ability to express 
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ak 


_ They Called Me aHuman Clam 
But I Changed Almost Overnight 


always have a ready flow of speech at 
my command. I am able to rise to any 
occasion, to meet any emergency with 
just the right words. And I accomplished 
all this by developing the natural power 
of speech possessed by everyone, but cul- 





himself. I had hoped to 
make him a branch man- 
ager this fall, but he 
seems to withdraw far- 
ther and farther into his 
shell all the time. I’ve 
given up hopes of mak- 
ing anything out of him.”’ 

So that was it! That 
was the reason why I had 
been passed over time and 
again when promotions 
were being made! That 
was why I was just a 
lodder—a truck horse 
or our firm, capable of 
doing a lot of heavy 
work, but of no use 
where brilliant perform- 


thinker 


centration 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address Board Meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speec 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 
and ambition 

How to become a clear, accurate 


How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


tivated by so few— 
by simply spending 15 
minutes a day in the 
rivacy of my own 
ome, on this most fas- 
cinating subject. 

+ * . 


There is no magic, 
no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a 
powerful and convinc- 
ing talker. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary 
popularity, social 
standing and success. 
Today business de- 








ance was required. I 
was a failure unless I could do what 
seemed impossible—learn to use words 
forcefully, effectively and convincingly: 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new 
easy method which made me a powerful 
speaker almost overnight. I learned how 
to bend others to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience of thousands. 
Soon I had won salary increases, pro- 
motion, popularity, 


power. Today I 


mands for the big, im- 
portant high-salaried jops, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others do as they wish. 
It is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from opscurity to the presi- 
dency of a great corporation; another from a smau, 
unimportant territory to a salesmanager’s desk; an- 
other from the rank and file of political workers to 
a post of national importance; a timid, retiring, self- 
conscious man to change almost over night into a 

pular and much applauded after-dinner speaker. 
housands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully descrived 
in a very interesting and informative booklet which 


is now being sent to everyone mailing the™coupon 
below. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. In it you are shown how to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of lesser ability get what they want by the 
sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions but thousands have sent 
for this book—and are unstinting in their praise 
of it. You are told how to bring out and develo; 
your priceless “hidden knack’”—the natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advancement 
in position and salary, popularity, social standing 
power and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now Sent We ite 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183, Chicago, Illinois 


Po oe oe oe on oe ee ee ee eee a een ae eee 


| North American Institute, | 
| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183, 

Chicago, Illinois. | 

Please send me FREE and without obligation | 

| my copy of your famous book, How to Work | 

| Wonders With Words. 
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KIWANIS 
TOURS 





Parties to and after the 


Kiwanis International Convention 
Montreal, Canada, June 7th to 10th, 1926 


isn Dicenids ‘iin 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers Tour, 
$119.50 


Includes—Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec 
and Niagara Falls 


— e ee 


Eastern Circle Tour, $177.00 


Includes—Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 


*« 


European Tour, $950.00 


Includes—England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Scotland 
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Plan Your Vacation the ‘‘Kiwanis Way’’ 
Reservations are Now Ready 


Interesting Booklets Will Be Sent You Upon Request 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


SANGER TOURS 


17 N. LASALLE ST. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Total Sales $5,376 - Cost $60.’ , 





100,000 


Use It For: 


1—Increasing Sales 
2—All Office Forms 
3—Shipping Tags, etc. 
4—Speeding Collections 
5-—Pay and Dividend Forms |: 


6—Routing Schedules BeOS ao 
7—All Addressing as a ee 
&—lIdentification Tags Sr wae | 











‘‘ Addressograph-ed Letters Did It’’— 


**1,200 Letters, ‘filled-in’ on our Ribbon Print 

Addressograph, disposed of 192 top-coats at $28 

each. Total business $5,376—Cost $60.’’ 
—Groff & Wolf Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


‘‘Enjoyed Biggest Year’’— 


“ec 


HE first year we tried direct mail adver- 
tising we enjoyed the largest year in 
history. Every dealer who took advan- 
tage of our direct mail co-operation purchased 
more goods from us than before.” 

—Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


‘* Speeds Up Collections ’’— Ps 


4 
7 
™ UR Ribbon Print Addressograph ,@ 
getsourstatements out inone ~ MAIL 
day—ON TIME. Asa re- /” WITH 
sult our collections have im-,“ YOUR LET- 





proved over 35%.” ff TER HEAD 
—Reliance Electric Co., / 
Chicago, Ill. 7 To Addressograph Co. 


me 927 W. Van Buren St. 


: : Chicago 
hK Simply Mail /’ panne es 
4 (0 Send FREE Sample One-piece 
Coupon 7” Moist Address Plate and» Intest 


Prints Thru 
i Addressog 


TRACE MARK 








(~~ PRINTS FROM TYPE Catalog. 
—s P (1) Send FREE Booklet: “Does Your Ad- 
927 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 7 vertising Pay. 


, 7 Send Prepaid FREE Trial Hand Machine. 
Canadian Main Office: Factories: x Will return Freight COLLECT unless we buy. 
60 Front St., W. Toronto, 2 Chicago - Brooklyn - London - , 22-3-26 
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An increase in business— 


ad decrease in cost 

















A WELL-KNOWN FIRM Of jobbers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently adopted plans for more 
frequent contacts with their customers 
throughout a large and extensive territory. 
They solicit their customers systematically 
by long distance telephone and are securing 
a steady increase in business, with an apprect- 
able cut in cost per dollar of sales. They have 
discovered a close parallel between the 


amount of long distance calling and the volume of business secured! 


Eacu day brings added reports of new ac- 
complishments by long distance telephone. 
Many concerns use it for special selling 
campaigns or for daily solicitation and 
sales throughout the year. Executives 
now take many of their long trips by tele- 
phone, conserving time and strength for 
other important work. Sales managers 
find that long distance calls will gain inter- 
views, get orders and secure settlements 
where all other means fail. Long Distance 
is being found indispensable in the myriad 
duties of busy men who must get things 
done at less expense. 

Are the key men in your organization 
trained to use long distance calls to save 


time—to increase business at no increase 
in cost? Long Distance is quick. It brings 
the whole territory within arm’s reach. 
The power of Long Distance builds sales- 
men as well as sales. 


The Commercial Department of the local 
Bell organization will gladly make a free 
survey of your equipment and advise you 
how to use the telephone in bettering 
your business. In the meantime Long 
Distance will bring the entire nation 
within the radius of your neighborhood. 
Talking thousands of miles is as feasible as 
speaking to the other side of your town. 
What fat-away man or concern would you 
De GN? oe ce Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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The Montreal Convention 
Fellowship, Understanding and Progress 





ROM the first Krwants club in Detroit to the approach- 
ing International Convention in Montreal next June, 
KIWANIS has travelled a distance significant in the 
development of an opinionated public, and contrary 
to the views held by some, it does not seek to add further 
impetus to the standardization of men’s habits and 
thinking, but rather, through its very method of determi- 
nation of activities and policies, seeks to make men think 
for themselves and to express themselves. 

While it is true in considering history that some have suffered because 
of their convictions, and many have suffered by being led astray because 
the convictions of the others have been stronger than their own, it is 
equally true that progress in general has been enhanced by reason of the 
spread of education, which is nothing more than a continual process of 
exchange of ideas, and an unending search for the truth. 

KIWANIS is reaching out to apply ideas of civic and social progress through 
its many clubs to the communities in which they are situated. It is not a 
one-man job, nor can the activities be carried on as a result of one-man 
thinking. A fundamental factor for any progress is open-mindedness, a 
tolerance for the sincere thinking of others; and tolerance, like many 
another virtue, is more easily preached than practiced. 

To know the other fellow is to learn to understand not only the man, 
but to learn something of the industry or profession of which he is a part, 
something of his town, his section of the country, and the prejudices 
thereof. 

Out of that larger appreciation will come an understanding of how to 
turn ideas into realities. That means not only learning most effective 
methods in dealing with under-privileged children, but how to assist in 
eliminating preventable causes; not only in preaching the virtue of patriotic 
citizenship but in helping to create those conditions which make for 
natural pride of citizenship. 

Understanding—and consequently progress—begins with contact. 
The annual convention offers KIWANIANS the best opportunity for making 
widest contacts. At Montreal in June you will meet men from every 
section of Canada and the United States. At Montreal you have the 
opportunity for the expression of your own ideas for the progress of Ktwants 
administration and activity. 
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Solving the Railroad Problem 


Progress is in the Hands of Business Men 


By GENERAL W. W. ATTERBURY 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


F ALL the industrial, commercial and agricultural 
activities of this country are considered as com- 
prising one great enterprise, with all its production, 
manufacturing and marketing activities, we may 

look upon the railroads as the transportation depart- 
ment of that great enterprise. The railroads are an 
essential tool of industry and agriculture. 

Let us see how this important department of our 
economic scheme has been functioning recently. 

It is just five years since Federal control of our 
railroad ended, and in those years we have passed 
through three different types of railroad conditions. 

The first was the period following Federal control 
—about which the least said the better. 

The second period was one of readjustment, during 
which, because of the conditions which had preceded 
it, the country suffered from transportation shortage 
and congestion. It was also during this period, 
which was one of business depression, that the 
railroads suffered through labor troubles arising out 
of necessary adjustments from wartime wages and 
working rules. 

The third period began in 1923 and continued 
through the past three years, during which the railroads 
have furnished a quality and quantity of service un- 
equaled in American history. 

Those who may have had misgivings, but were 
nevertheless patient and tolerant during 1920, 1921 and 
1922, have found in their experiences with the railroads 
in 1923, 1924 and 1925 ample reason for the justifi- 


cation of their faith. Those who felt otherwise have 
had only cause for wonder. 

Anyone who is statistically minded will find con- 
siderable food for thought in the comparative figures 
dealing with railroad operations in the last five years. 

I am not going to give an array of statistics, but 
rather a few outstanding facts which tell practically 
all that has taken place in the last six years. 

First—The railroads handled in 1925 somewhat 
more business than they did in 1920. The number 
of cars and locomotives was about the same in both 
years. They handled the increased business lagt year 


‘with a large surplus of equipment instead of the acute 


shortage of equipment which existed in 1920. Further- 
more, they did it in 1925 with about five men for every 
six that they had in 1920. 

Second—This marked increase in efficiency was due 
not to anything spectacular or dramatic. Railroading 
has ceased to be that. It was due entirely to the appli- 
cation of what Secretary Mellon referred to in his 
annual report to Congress when he said: 

“It is only through hard work, economy and sound 
policies that we have a right to expect true progress.”’ 

In other words, the railroads got down to real railroad- 
ing—loading more tons per car, hauling more cars per 
train, and getting them over the road in quicker time. 

Third—Instead of merely exchanging dollars, as 
they were doing in 1920 with an operating ratio of 
about 100, the railroads in 1925 increased what busi- 
ness men call gross margin to a little more than 25 


[135] 








136 


cents out of the dollar. In other 
words, their operating ratio has 
been brought down below 75%. 

The significant feature about that 
is that not one cent came from higher 
rates, because every important rate 
change since 1920 has been down- 
ward. All of this saving came from 
greater efficiency and economy con- 
ceived in and carried out by the 
railroad industry it- 
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and common sense of the people as 
the railroads have done in the last 
few years. 

When we take into consideration 
their expenditures of approximately 
a billion dollars a year in each of the 
last two years, for permanent im- 
provements and expansion of their 
facilities for the benefit of shippers 
and travelers, and their plans for 


question; I do not know that spe- 
cific data or statistics could ever be 
obtained with which to answer it. 
But I cannot help believing that effi- 
cient railroad transportation has 
been a vitally important factor in 
contributing to the easy money 
conditions which exist today. If 
this is so, the railroads are respon- 
sible for bringing about conditions 
which have funda- 
mentally altered the 





self. It is costing the 
country many mil- 
lions of dollars less to- 
day for railroad ser- 
vice that is far better 


R COMMERCIAL ee M 


policy and practice of 
manufacturers and 
merchants and there- 
by helped them finan- 





than it was five years 


in 2 x 


cially to aconsiderable 





ago. 

In 1920 the rail- 
roads had practically 
no net operating in- 
come at all, but by 
1925 the improve- 
ment was so great 
that the net operating 
income of all the Class 
1 roads exceeded 
$1,100,000,000. 

Aside from the im- 
portance of this in- 
crease in net to the 
whole credit structure 
of the railroads, the 
most important thing 
to observe, and the 
cause for the greatest 
amount of satisfac- 
tion to railroad men, 
is that this increase in 
net was accomplished 
in spite of the fact 
that all rate adjust- 
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extent. 

It is a source of a 
great deal of satisfac- 
tion to see the increas- 
ing popularity of and 
demand for railroad 
securities, and the in- 
creasing prices of rail- 
way stocks. We have 
recently heard consid- 
erable talk about the 
“bull” market on rail- 
road stocks. To call 
it this, however, is 
inaccurate. What it 
really is, is a readjust- 
ment of values. It is 
a recognition on the 
part of the investor 
of the facts about 
the industry; a re- 
cognition of its return 
to normalcy. 

It may well be ask 
ed, if the recent rise 
in railroad stocks is 














ments since 1920have, 
as before mentioned, 
been downward. 

Fourth—The relations between 
the railroads and the public have 
undergone a wholesome and substan- 
tial change. As regards industry, 
an outstanding development has 
been the organization of the Ship- 
per’s Regional Advisory Boards, 
through which for the first time real 
cooperation is being obtained. As 
regards the public generally, it is 
unmistakable that people are com- 
ing to regard the railroads as some- 
thing to boost and not to knock. It 
is also to be remembered that we 
are meeting with a more construc- 
tive attitude on the part of those 
responsible for the administration 
of railroad regulation. As regards 
employe relations, I shall make a 
few comments later. 

These few facts give some of the 
reasons why railroad men have 
recently voiced optimism about 
their business in a little louder tone. 
I doubt if any other industry has 
staged a greater comeback or staked 
so much on its faith in the fairness 


like expenditures this year; when we 
take into account the fact that their 
average return earned on the prop- 
erty investment even last year bare- 
ly reached 5 per cent, although the 
Transportation Act says they may 
earn 5% per cent, we may realize 
how great is the faith of American 
railroad men in the American people. 

It is not necessary for me to ex- 
plain what efficient railroad service 
means, but I want to suggest a 
question which introduces a new 
aspect of the benefits of efficient 
railroad service. 

Within recent months we have 
had an abundance of cheap money in 
this country quite unequaled in our 
history. To what extent is this 
extra available capital due to the 
more efficient operation of the rail- 
roads, permitting goods to pass 
from production into consumption 
faster than ever before, and enabling 
manufacturers and merchants to 
avoid heavy inventories of merchan- 
dise and materials? 

I do not pretend to answer this 


not due in some de- 
gree to the fact that at last invest- 
ors are beginning to understand 
the real economic value of the Ameri- 
can railroads; whether they are not 
looking around and finding the 
railroads worth more than a second 
look. 

Now, the question today is wheth- 
er the American people will so act 
toward the railroads as to justify 
the railroads’ faith in them, which 
has been demonstrated so unspar- 
ingly. 

Railroad men are looking for- 
ward to a far greater demand for 
service in the next decade than has 
been demanded in the past. No one 
realizes more than they do the need 
for still greater facilities to meet 
the country’s increasing require- 
ments. As an earnest of their desire 
to meet these requirements their 
commitments in the last three years 
are outstanding. 

These expenditures and authoriza- 
tions, however, must be continued 
yearly for a number of years. The 
capacity of the transportation ma- 
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chine must be constantly enlarged, 
for the simple reason that popula- 
tion, industry, agriculture and com- 
merce are progressively expanding. 
America does not stand still. It 
cannot afford railroads that are not 
at least one jump ahead of its trans- 
portation needs. 

What does that mean? 

Essentially and primarily three 
things: 

First, it means money—credit— 
ability to attract people with savings 
to invest, to put those savings in 
new cars, locomotives, terminals, 
yards, tracks and other facilities. 

There is a limit to bond issues, 
just as there is a limit to the amount 
of mortgage that can be put on a 
house, factory or store. Railroads 
must be able to get this new money 
from the sale of capital stock, and 
they have been unable to do that on 
any scale worth mentioning for over 
ten years past. 

Second, it means the active good- 
will and cooperation of the American 
public. And don’t forget that a 
great deal in that di- 
rection depends on 
business men of in- 
fluence in their respec- 
tive communities. I 
have always believed 
that the American 
people could get ex- 
actly the kind of rail- 
service they 
want. 

Let me be a little 
more specific as to this 
second item —active 
good-willand cooper- 
ation. It can be 
translated into various 
terms; a_ willingness 
and desire on the part 
of the people that the 
railroads be allowed, 
as Mr. Rea, our re- 
tired President, says, 
“to get out of the 
four per cent class;” 
a demand on the part 
of the public that 
railroad men be al- 
lowed to run the rail- 
roads just as business 
men are allowed to 
run their own busi- 
nesses; and most im- 
portant of all, that 
business men, organizations and 
others of like influence and import- 
ance, get behind the railroads and 
do a little shouting for them instead 
of at them. 

We might as well realize that 
railroad regulation is here to stay. 
It is not regulation of itself—the 
laws on the statute books—that 
prevents railroads from being run 
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as any other business. It is the 
application of regulation needlessly, 
sometimes senselessly, against the 
better judgment of railroad mana- 
gers where no discrimination, injus- 
tice and public harm is contemplated 
or possible. 

To overcome this situation it is 
not necessary to repeal or amend 
existing legislation, whether it is 
politically possible or expedient to 
attempt such a course. All that is 
required is faith in the railroad in- 
dustry—confidence and trust in 
railroad men. 

Picture what would happen and 
what would be the effect if Kiwanis 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Chambers of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade, if 
men who make up the influential 
business and civic organizations 
throughout the country not only 
trusted railroad men, but made it 
clear to regulating bodies that they 
believe in railroad men and want 
them to be trusted. 

That is not a forlorn hope. Such 
groups as these, with their great 
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of lopping off many of the stifling 
laws that now exist. 

Now, the third essential to rail- 
road progress and prosperity is co- 
operation of railroad employes. In 
this respect the relationship between 
railroads and industry is of far- 
reaching importance. 

The margin between income and 
outgo in the railroad business is so 
small that we must have the co- 
operation of the men on the rail- 
roads themselves in order to operate 
efficiently and economically. 

It is likewise essential that in our 
efforts to secure that cooperation we 
have the support of the business 
community to the extent that our 
policies are sound and deserve such 
support. 

A great deal has been printed and 
said about what has been accom- 
plished on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road through our plan of employe 
representation. I shall not go into 
the details of its operation. The 
important things are the principles 
underlying it, and the spirit in 

which it is carried out. 
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Essentially itisthis: 
.f 4 Any employe can be- 

4 long to any union he 
desires, but the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in- 
sists upon dealing with 
its own employes and 
not with representa- 
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tives of absentee or- 
ganizations to which 
they belong. The 
Pennsylvania deals 
with its employes col- 
lectively, through em- 
ploye representatives 
elected by secret bal- 
lot, regardless of their 
membership or non- 
membership in any 
organization. 
Every important 
matter affecting the 
employe’s wages and 
working conditions is 
settled by joint ac- 
tion. The highest 
authority on the rail- 
road in the determin- 
ation of these ques- 
tions is a joint re- 
viewing committee in 
each department of 








influence throughout the country, 
can exercise an enormous power for 
good. 

If those who are charged with 
regulating the railroads understood 
that it was the part of political 
wisdom to back railroad manage- 
ment, it is certain that they would 
act accordingly, and in the course of 
time the public would be in favor 


the service, equally 
representative of management and 
men. A two-thirds vote is necessary 
to decide any question. Only six 
cases in five years have had to go 
beyond that committee, and each 
of these cases was settled by arbi- 
trators chosen by the committee, 
which in turn accepted their decision. 
The whole plan is designed, 
through a series of regularly sched- 
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uled meetings between manage- 
ment and men, to give every individ- 
ual employe a fair hearing by a 
‘responsible officer, a prompt deci- 
sion, and a review, if necessary, by a 
joint board of officers and men, 
which has final authority. 

Now, the point I make in this 
connection is that a relationship be- 
tween management and men based 
on these principles of mutual con- 
fidence, facts jointly established and 
fair play, is essentially in the public 
interest. 

By the same token, any effort on 
the part of outsiders, whether 
government or private agencies, to 
drive a wedge between railroad 
management and railroad employes 
is certainly not in the interest of 
the employes themselves, of the com- 
pany, or of our service to the public. 

Granted these three essentials— 
sound credit, active public support 
and cooperation of employes—there 
need be little doubt whatsoever 
about other phases of the so-called 
railroad problem. They will take 
care of themselves 

As I have indicated, we are on the 
way to realizing these requirements, 
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but much greater progress is neces- 
sary, and that is largely in the hands 
of the business men and people of 
influence in our communities. 

People will not put their money 
into four or five per cent enterprises 
when six and seven per cent re- 
turns without any greater risks are 
available. 

Let us at least have the moral 
support of the business men in 
helping us to reach what the Trans- 
portation Act says the railroads 
may earn. 

Take a look around at the men in 
the railroad business and ask whether 
they cannot be trusted to give this 
country the best that is in them. 
Every phase of railroad operations is 
a matter of public record and official 
scrutiny. There are ample safe- 
guards against injustice and dis- 
crimination. 


Knowing the men who are operat- 
ing the railroads today, why not 
assume that they will do the right 
thing and give them the same oppor- 
tunity that the business man gets to 
exercise initiative, judgment and 
discretion ? 





If the business mnefi get that idea 
over to those who are responsible 
for railroad regulation and back it 
up, they will find the result will be 
to their own advantage. The rail- 
roads will respond with a measure 
and quality of service beyond any- 
thing seen in the past. 

It is not enough for shippers, 
manufacturers, merchants and other 
business men who know such facts 
as I have mentioned to sit back and 
say, ‘Yes, that is fine.’’ I am not 
asking for the formation of a cheer- 
ing section, but I do say this: If the 
average American business man 
found anyone throwing monkey 
wrenches into an important part of 
his plant, he would not need anyone 
to tell him what to do. Well, now 
I get back to what I said at the out- 
set. This transportation machine is 
a most important part of the busi- 
ness man’s business. It is true that 
wielding monkey wrenches at the 
railroads is not as popular as it used 
to be, but if the business men of our 
country really get on the job, that pas- 
time will become obsolete altogether. 
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Developing Commercial Aviation 


The United States is Backward Despite a Favorable Public 


By Cor. H. E. HARTNEY 


Vice-President, General Airways System, Inc., New York 


Y BEING instrumental in the 
building up of commercial 
aviation in the United States 

Krwanis clubs could perform a 
great service for the country. 

One hears a great deal about 
aviation these days and the back- 
wardness of the United States in 
this respect. Flying—the actual 
getting from point to point through 
the medium of the air—is of great 
interest to every man, woman and 
child in this country because it 
appeals to his inbred desire for pro- 
gress and for closer relationship 
between far-flung communities and 
individuals. The backwardness of 
this country, coupled with the desire 
of the American people to get ahead 
is the cause of the great interest 
and concern of everyone, and so it 
is only fitting that Krwanis clubs 
should take the whole subject under 
advisement and see if it is of suff- 
cient importance to merit their 
active and intensive concern. 

In 1919 almost a million miles 
were flown in Europe on regular air 
lines. In the same year on one 
regular air line in this country a 
total distance of 235,000 miles was 
flown, roughly, one-quarter. Four 
years later, in 1923, a total distance 
of five million miles was flown in all 
Europe while in the United States 
less than one-half the mileage of 
1919, or 110,000 miles, was flown 
on regular lines in the United States. 
In other words, commercial aviation 
on regular air lines operating on 
schedule has rapidly gone back in 
America during the period, but in 
Europe it has multiplied fivefold. 
While in 1924 and 1925 there has 
been no flying in the United States 
on regular air lines commercially, in 
Europe lines operated by private 
concerns have gone ahead by leaps 
and bounds. Lest there might be a 
misunderstanding may the writer 
here point out that he does not refer 
to Government operators in this 
country on the Air Mail or in the 
Army and the Navy, because that 


cannot be considered commercial 
aviation in the full sense of the term 
as an analysis of the cost, practice, 
etc., will rapidly convince anyone. 
This does not take into considera- 
tion the taxi flying which operates 
not on schedule but at the beck and 
call of the patron and at best in 
this country is not of any serious 
nature even as yet because the type 
of equipment as a rule is the old 
worn out aeroplanes of war-time 
design and structure. 

The ratio of air lines in America 
to air lines in Europe, therefore, is 
about one to ten which, to say the 
least, is appalling and a slam at the 
progressiveness of the American 
public and not at all in keeping, for 
instance, with the ratio of the motor 
car operation in the United States 
as compared with the rest of the 
world which is about eleven to one, 
or more than the reverse. 

So we have a very amazing situa- 
tion—and it is not an opinion— 
that the United States has not 
progressed in flying despite the fact 
that the American public are all for 
it. The logical conclusion is that 
something radical is wrong. The 
come-back that the layman usually 
gets when he inquires ‘What is 
the matter with commercial avia- 
tion in this country?”’ is, “‘Foreign 
lines are subsidized.”” This is not 
the reason why Europe has pro- 
gressed more than we have in this 
country although it is sometimes a 
very good excuse. It is a fact that 
the Junker lines emanating from 
Germany unsubsidized to any degree 
are by far the most successful abroad. 
This outfit received little, if any, 
encouragement from its own Gov- 
ernment but the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles threw in its way all kinds of 
impediments. Unprejudiced  sur- 
vey of the European lines reveals 
a very paradoxical situation. Those 
lines which had the most obstacles 
to overcome made the greatest 
success not only technically but 
financially. One is almost led to 
conclude, after an observation of 
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the European lines, that spoon- 
feeding of this infant industry by 
Government bureaus is anything 
but helpful, and that where private 
initiative is free to work out from 
its own resources the solutions of 
the problems, the results are ten 
times better. 

It may be that this is the trouble 
with this country. I will leave it 
for the reader himself to judge, 
but here are some of the facts. 
Private initiative either in the 
development of aircraft or the actual 
flying is not encouraged. Manu- 
facturers of aircraft in this country 
with few exceptions are not inter- 
ested in the development of a com- 
mercial ship. They are devoting 
themselves entirely to Government 
contracts, mostly of an experimen- 
tal nature and experimentation in 
any line of endeavour is extremely 
costly, slow and discouraging. Both 
Uncle Sam and the manufacturers 
who have been doing the work for 
him in the construction of aircraft 
in the United States are down- 
hearted and so occupied with the 
problems that concern them in 
this unpromising business that they 
have little or no time to devote to 
the development of aircraft for com- 
mercial purposes. The greatest 
discouragement that a private buyer 
of aeroplanes gets is when he at- 
tempts to buy a plane to fly and 
finds on the market only old obso- 
lete war-time equipment which is 
inherently dangerous and _invar- 
iably ends in disaster for whoever 
tries to operate one. 

Where is the fundamental error 
in the whole business? Federal 
money goes to the encouragement 
of national defense airplanes or 
airships, and state and municipal 
aid which primarily is given in the 
interest of commercial aviation finds 
in its attempt a blind alley because 
there is no commercial aviation. 

People point withacertain amount 
of pride to the operation of the air 
mail service. This is laudable when 
one considers the type of equip- 
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ment used but the praise can only 
go to the actual pilots of the planes 
themselves, who under such terrible 
handicaps are able to make such a 
record. 

In the present system of flying 
in the U. S. Air Mail, when a pilot 
in bad weather does not wish to 
let his eyes get off the ground or 
away from a haven of refuge should 
his one and only engine quit, he is 
forced to fly at 100 feet or even less 
and enhance the risk by so doing a 
hundredfold. Federal money 
for the support of the Army and 
Navy air Four hundred 
and thirty-three million dollars have 
been spent since the Armistice. Of 
thisnot more than 10 percent hasgone 
into equipment and of this equip- 
ment only about twenty-five air- 
planes can be considered as satis- 
factory models and these are mili- 
tary models. They are useless for 
commercial work 

Ninety per cent of the four hun- 
dred and thirty-three million dollars 
has gone to support a system which 
is interested only in military flying. 
It has no authority nor any appro- 
priation to help commercial avia- 
tion. At times the writer was 
inclined to hope that the example 
set by the Government depart- 
ments would stimulate commercial 
aviation but the true. 
The example set by the Army and 
the Navy air services is frightening 
off private initiative and scaring it 
away from any attempt to use safe 
planes to supply a real economic 
demand in the country. 

I have stated above that there is 
no airplane in the country which 


goes 


services, 


reverse is 
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one can operate successfully for com- 
mercial purposes. It will be neces- 
sary to explain this statement some- 
what. In the first place flying 
cannot be profitable commercially 
in the transportation business ex- 
cept in one of two ways—either as 
a taxi for extremely short hauls 
(at first probably only pleasure 
rides) or as a transport for carrying 
passengers, mail and express over 
very long hauls at high speed. 
Any attempt which falls between 
these two categories of commercial 
air transportation will, in the present 
stage of development of the art, 
fail sooner or later. It may be 
difficult for the casual observer to 
appreciate this but any amount of 
investigation cannot but lead to 
this conclusion. 

It being true, then, that com- 
mercially only the taxi or the big 
transport can be made to pay, it is 
interesting to note that there are no 
ships which fill the necessary requi- 
sites in quantity available for pur- 
chase at this time in the United 
States today. 

Another impediment to the fur- 
therance of aviation is the lack of 
proper ground organization. 
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This includes radio and lighting 
aids together with terminals and 
emergency landing fields. It is 
surprising, however, to find how 
cheaply these can be obtained by 
any line which contemplates starting 
operation, and the cost thereof 
depends entirely upon the type of 
plane proposed. With a large 
multi-motored transport the cost 
of ground organization goes down 
in greater proportion than the cost 
of multi-motored ship goes up, due 
to its size, and in the sum total of 
disbursements the cost of ground 
organization for the multi-motored 
plane is very much lower. 

These are a few of the impedi- 
ments to aviation in the United 
States today. KIwanis clubs can 
figure out how this situation can be 
corrected but perhaps this sugges- 
tion might not be amiss. Local 
clubs should encourage the develop- 
ment of landing fields and the erec- 
tion of equipment therefor. They 
should discourage the opreation of 
war-time equipment, commonly 
known in the aviation business as 
“war junk.’”’” When lending en- 
couragement to any operation of 
aircraft it should be towards the 
establishment of commercial avia- 
tion in contra-distinction to Gov- 
ernment air flying. Commercial 
aviation, if and when it exists, will 
be one of the cheapest guarantees 
for national security. Military avia- 
tion as it now exists is one of the 
most expensive. These clubs can 
do much to encourage commercial 
aviation as being conducive to 
prosperity in peace and security 
in war. 

























































The Farmer’s Position in 1925 


Financial Returns of Agriculture are Considerably 


Below Those of Industry 


By J. CLYDE MARQUIS 


Director of Economic Information, Bureau of Agricultural 


GRICULTURE in 1925 was 
A better or worse, depending 
upon your viewpoint. It was 
better when compared with its own 
recent past, but its position was 
worse when compared with the in- 
dustries. 

There are two ways of stating the 
position of the farmer. We may 
compare his present situation with 
that in which he found himself in 
previous years, or we may compare 
his circumstances, returns, profits or 
ability to buy, with those of work- 
ers, managers, or capital investors 
in the industries. 

The first form of comparison is 
common among those who look at 
agriculture from a distance rather 
than from within, while the second 
viewpoint is more nearly that of the 
farmer himself and is reflected in 
the economic and political discus- 
sions of the day. Both methods 
have advantages and faults. 

Man-power and number of work- 
ing units is a commonly accepted 
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guide to the status of an industry. 
In agriculture we find that there 
has been a decline in population in 
recent years. This was estimated 
at 182,000 in total farm population 
in 1924. The balance sheet shows 
that there were 31,316,000 persons 
on farms on January 1, 1924. Dur- 
ing the year, 763,000 was the 
increase due to births and 1,936,000 
came to farms from cities and vil- 
lages. During the same _ period 
266,000 died and 2,075,000 left the 
farm for the cities, making a net 
loss of about 182,000. This was in 
total population and not adult work- 
ers alone. 

Viewed in another way we may 
say that over 2,000,000 found the 
city more attractive than the farm, 
while 1,396,000 went to the country. 
The net result of this was the loss of 
over 2 per cent by the farms. These 
persons exercised a choice, which 
cannot be said of the babies or of 
those who died. An earlier survey 
in 1922, showed a net movement of 
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182,000 net loss in 
farm population 
during year of 1924. 
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Gross agricultural 
income in billions 
of dollars—1925. 





1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
1922 1923 1924 
a—31,316,000 persons on farms, January 1, 1924. 
b—1,936,000 persons came to farms from cities and villages. 
c—2,075,000 persons left farms for cities and villages. 


Net 
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d—763,000 births. 
e—266,000 deaths. 
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agricultural 


income in billions 
of dollars—192 5. 





1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
1923 1924 1925 


At that 
time the return to the farm had 
apparently not gotten under way 
so definitely as in 1924. 

The important fact is that the 


3% per cent to the cities. 


farms have been losing people, 
but this does not necessarily indicate 
a decline. The agricultural popula- 
tion has been and is still a productive 
source of workers for city industries. 
The annual crop of those who go 
into cities is an important supply 
of city man-power for which there 
is limited opportunity on the farms, 
which are no longer increasing in 
numbers or area so as to require 
constant expansion of the personnel. 
The area of land devoted to agri- 
culture and the number of farms 
have increased but slowly, in fact, 
many communities show a decline. 
This is due to combinations of farms 
into larger units, the adoption of 
larger scale methods of operation 
and changes in farm systems. 
Certain public men are prone to 
decry the shrinking proportion of 


1925 


Net income per farm operator 
or family, in dollars, during 
those years which some con- 
sidered to be years of sub- 
stantial improvement. 
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f—Total of 31,134,000, showing net loss of 182,000 in 1924. 
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our population that lives and works 
on the land without considering the 
figures of gross farm production, 
which has been steadily increasing. 
The per capita production of work- 
ers on the farm is increasing, though 
not at a rate which gives assurance 
that it will keep pace with the in- 
crease of population. In consider- 
ing the farmer’s situation, it is 
important to look into the factors 
that determine whether workers go 
to the land or away from it. 

Gross income is a common 
measure of progress in an industry. 
The record of agriculture since the 
war is that of a rather abrupt de- 
cline and slow recovery. 

In round billions the estimated 
gross income is as follows: 


1919-20. $16,000,000,000 
1920-21 13,000,000,000 
1921-22 9,000,000,000 
1922-23 10,000,000,000 
1923-24 11,000,000,000 
1924-25 12,000,000,000 


This gross production includes the 
estimated value of food and fuel 
used by the farmers on the farm 
and does not represent the amount 
that goes into the channels of com- 
merce for consumption by others 
than farmers. Farmers themselves 
consume a considerable part of this 
total. 

These impressive figures need 
certain deduction before they can 
be divided among the workers to 
get at the status of the individual 
farmer. If expenses of production 
are subtracted, these totals are 
much reduced, being as follows:— 


1919-20... $ 8,000,000,000 
1920-21. 4,500,000,000 
1921-22... 3,500,000,000 
1922-23... 4,500,000,000 
1923-24... 5,000,000,000 
1924-25... 5,500,000,000 


Divide this net income of agri- 
cultural production among the 6,- 
448,000 farm operators, which repre- 
sent practically that number of 
families, and we get the following 
net income per operator or family 


as a reward on capital, labor and 
management :-— 

1919-20. $1,269 
1920-21 . 720 
1921-22 543 
1922-23 ; OS: 
1923-24 iptuihliedice 764 
1924-25... 876 


When shen edt to renee terms the 
individual figure does not look so 


large. It represents what that 
mythical character, “‘Mr. Average 
Farmer” is receiving. We know 


that nearly all farmers are either 
above or below this mark, many 
more below. Those who speak 
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glibly of the wealth of farmers in 
the billions will do well to note these 
figures when reduced to the terms of 
the individual. 

Analysed in another way, the 
balance sheet for the average farmer 
appears as follows :— 





1923-24 1924-25 
Capital invested ..$9,235 $9,174 
TS SRS Yi 1,882 
Expenses................ 987 1,006 
Net Income............ 764 876 


The foregoing figures are estim- 
ates based upon careful calcula- 
tion of agricultural production at 
current market prices, with deduc- 
tions of costs, also estimated at 
current prices. To gather more 
exact information on the testimony 
of the farmers themselves, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture asked several thousands of 
farmers scattered throughout the 
United States to send in their own 
personal records of these items as a 
check against the estimates. The 
result of these studies was as follows: 





1923 1924 
Capital invested...$17,490 $17,260 
Income............ 2,505 2,700 
Expenses................ 1,580 1,640 
Net income...._....... 3S 925 $1,060 


These reports were from owner- 
operator farmers, only, no tenants’ 
records being included. It will be 


noted that there were reports from 
farmers above the average in that 
their capital investment was about 
double the estimated average given 
above. Yet the net income is not 
much greater actually or in propor- 
tion. The agreement is close enough 
to indicate that the _ general 
estimates are not far from the facts. 
The final figure to be remembered 
is that in 1923-1924 the increased 
return for all farmers was only $135, 
based on their own reports, and $112 
when based on the estimates of all 
farmers. Reduced to these same 
terms, the billions of figures in gross 
farm income do not appear so im- 
pressive, and that is the way it 
appears to the farmers and to those 
who view agriculture from the inside. 

Arranged in this order, the de- 
clines and improvement in the net 
income of farmers for the last five 
years appears as follows :— 


a $549 decrease 


| Clea 177 decrease 
TS 158 increase 
| ES. 63 increase 
1924-25................----..-.-- 112 increase 


Yet there are those who say these 
are years of very substantial im- 
provement in agriculture repre- 
sented in purchasing power or what- 
ever you may choose to call it. 

Another measure of the farmer's 
position is the current value of total 
capital invested in agriculture which 








Relation of agriculture to industry in 1925, as indicated by the price of farm pro- 
ducts in terms of prices of other products, using index numbers for comparison. 
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has declined from $79,607,000,000 
in 1919-20 to $59,154,000,000 in 
1924-25. 

The rate of return in earnings on 
this capital shows an increase from 
seven-tenths of one per cent in 1920- 
21 to 4.6 per cent in 1924-25. This 
increased rate of return cannot be 
taken as a true measure of the im- 
provement of the farmer’s position 
because of the shrinking total valua- 
tion upon which it is based. 


Agriculture’s Relation to Industry 


The second basis of comparison of 
the farmer’s position is to view his 
relation to other industries as indi- 
cated by the price of his products in 
terms of the prices of other products. 
For this comparison the indexes of 
prices are used. Taken as a whole, 
the record shows the following price 
indexes :— 


Exchange Value 
Farm Non-Agri- of Farm Products 


Prod- tural for Non-Agricul- 

ucts Products’ tural Products 
1919 209 199 105 
1920 205 241 85 
1921 116 167 69 
1922 124 168 74 
1923 135 171 79 
1924 134 162 83 
(Oct.) 
1925 143 164 87 


Here it is shown that the farmers’ 
prices have ranged lower than prices 
of non-agricultural products since 
1919, and while they show an up- 
ward trend this year, this evidence 
is the basis for the statement that 
agriculture is still in acomparatively 
unfavorable price position. The 
upward trend of the farmers’ pur- 
chasing power has been slow and 
halting, and has actually shown a 
decline during the latter part of 
1925. 

There is no farm so perfectly di- 
versified that this index of composite 
prices actually represents it. Most 
farms have some principal product 
for sale and the farm income map 
of the country changes with the rise 
and fall in production or price of one 
or another crop. Dividing these 
farm prices into groups, they stood 
as follows in October, 1925 :— 


Purchasing Power 


Products (In terms of all 
commodities) 
Ne 96 
Corn... . 81 
RRC ER i ers 96 
Ser Oe 76 
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| SESIEESLOS a Nee. clo UN TeUe ine 108 
SEA ORR aS eae 112 
SEER athe ala eee er 108 
NaS se 109 
ER Soe ee 130 


This emphasizes the final measure 
of the farmer’s position, namely: 
the price for his crop. The two lead- 
ing grains and classes of livestock 
as here shown are below par. The 
other crops are slightly above par, 
but that does not necessarily mean 
that these crops are in a flourishing 
or profitable situation, since in 
many instances their costs likewise 
increased. The question now arises 
as to how many farmers are included 
in each group. 

The wheat growers were offered 
prices that were encouraging, but 
the crop was short. Corn growers 
with a large crop face a relatively 
low, weak market. Cotton growers 
with an increased acreage and a 
large crop have seen their market 
decline steadily during the past two 
years. The price of hogs has been 
much more satisfactory and the 
cattle market has been showing an 
upward trend for more than a year. 
The potato grower who has a crop 
is in a favorable position, due to 
the reduced crop. The dairymen 
have had a more favorable market, 
yet margins have not been sufficient 
to stimulate the industry, and de- 
creases in the number of dairy 
animals are reported by recent 
surveys. Fruits and _ vegetables 
have sold well, apples particularly 
bringing good returns. Of all the 
groups the sheep raiser is in the best 
position, due to the sustained price 
of wool and lambs. 


While the year as a whole has 
shown high points for prices of 
many farm products, a sustained up- 
ward trend of prices is not evident 
for all products considered together, 
though the gains have brought these 
prices nearer to the level of non- 
agricultural commodities than in 
any year since 1920. 


Even when all the foregoing is 
accepted, there yet remains the fact 
that more farmers are below the 
average than above it, and the 
wonder is that agriculture has come 
so near to holding its population 
through these years of depression. 
This can be explained, in my 
opinion, only by the fact that the 
farmer resists economic pressure 
that tends to force him away from 
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the land, because for him agricul- 
ture is a life as well as a craft for 
earning a subsistence. Subsistence 
is gotten first and advancement 
follows, or is postponed if his cir- 
cumstances are severe. 

Our farmers will hope and strug- 
gle, endure and strive, through ex- 
treme circumstances before they will 
give up the fight. Thence come the 
waves of protest and unrest so often 
ending in political upheaval. It 
takes long continued depression to 
force radical changes in agriculture, 
and this is perhaps a safeguard 
against economic depression. If 
farmers were as commonly respon- 
sive to changing conditions as those 
in other industries, and curtailed 
and shifted their operations prompt- 
ly, the rise and fall of production 
of foodstuffs would be extremely 
hazardous to the nation. While the 
changes occur slowly, they have 
greater force when they do occur, 
and it is vital that those who view 
agriculture from a national stand- 
point should strive to take the long 
time view and aid in establishing a 
policy that will help to guarantee 
for agriculture and its workers a 


proper place in the _ national 
economy. 
Sir Daniel Hall, the eminent 


British authority, recently said: 
“We cannot point to any part of 
the world where agricultural wealth 
is being turned out and find the 
producers in a flourishing condition. 
The rewards in agriculture, whether 
to the capitalist, entrepreneur, or 
to the laboring man, are not com- 
mensurate with those obtainable in 
industry or commerce.”’ 

Food is the first of the necessities 
of life. A national policy that safe- 
guards and guarantees an adequate 
food supply is the primary con- 
sideration of a people. 

American agriculture is not with- 
out its brighter and promising 
aspects. The basic faith of our 
country people in its future is a 
cornerstone of national stability. 
Through better organization, a rap- 
idly improving intelligence, and the 
application of science, the American 
farmer has kept up a steady ad- 
vance. Yet, if farming does not 
pay and attract the capable worker 
like industry or commerce, can it 
hold the new generation so necessary 
to progress? 



























































Labor Banking and the Business Man 


YOME wag when asked the differ- 
S erence between Capital and 

~ Labor replied: ‘Lending money 
represents Capital; getting it back 
represents Labor With the as- 
tounding growth of labor banks 
that now have resources well over 
$125,000,000 we find that Labor is 
in the position of a money lender 
and Capital in the position of a 
borrower from Labor's 
surplus wealth. It is the beginning 
of a new era tn finance which will 
redound to the benefit of the wage 
earner and the business man, whose 
interests are so closely knit with 
those of his best customers. 

The labor movement in America 
was the first to see the relation of 
finance and industry and to take 
steps to bring about a more demo- 
cratic credit structure. Step by 
step labor banks have been building 
in the last five years with the object 
of gaining for the producers a power- 
ful voice in finance, which governs 
industry and trade as well. Ours 


store of 


By PETER J. BRADY 
President, Federation Bank of New York 


is a constructive and evolutionary 
process, to marshal the savings of 
labor with the object of making this 
vast sum, amounting to billions of 
dollars annually, available for bene- 
ficial industry. 


The Source of All Wealth 


Our trade unions hold that the 
rights of Labor are prior to the rights 
of Capital for Labor is the source 
of all wealth. All religious leaders 
agree that human rights are prior 
to those of property. The new 
leadership in industry recognizes 
this, the alert business man agrees 
with it, and the public is fully aware 
of it. The nation’s prosperity rises 
and falls with the financial status 
of the wage earners. Total wages 
paid by factories, the level of prices 
of farm products, form the trade 
barometer. Because of the main- 
tainence of high wage levels and 
the farmers’ recovery, retail trade 
is enjoying a remarkable business 
year. The result has vindicated the 
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policy of the American labor move- 
ment and its insistence on a high 
wage and living standard. 

Coupled with the general theory 
that the future of America is based 
upon a constantly advancing civili- 
zation is the thought that producers 
should control their own wealth, 
the fruit of their thrift and toil. 
Pioneers in the labor banking move- 
ment discovered that the savings 
of the nation were not controlled 
by its owners but by a few financial 
giants whose interests were pri- 
marily those of ‘‘big business.” Ex- 
perts were consulted and they 
agreed that a more democratic and 
elastic financial structure was neces- 
sary. To supply this labor banks 
were formed until now there are 
thirty-five in the United States. 

Ideals are Cooperative 

These labor banks have coopera- 
tive ideals, their entire object is to 
provide banking service to the wage 
earner and the business man of the 























community, to promote the welfare 
of a larger group and they are man- 
aged with this in view. 

The Federation Bank of New 
York is one of the most thriving of 
labor banks as the result of its 
diversified ownership by hundreds 
of labor unions and participation 
in its management of responsible 
business men. It is promoting 
thrift, urges the budgeting of ex- 
penses of wage earners, home buy- 
ing and offers credit facilities at 
legitimate rates of interest for wor- 
thy clients. Our task has been to 
bring banking to ordinary people, 
for those who have not grown to a 
size to go to the average commercial 
bank. The result of our policy has 
been that in two years we have 
accumulated resources in excess of 
$13,000,000 and we are headed 
for $15,000,000 by the new year, 
a remarkable achievement in bank- 
ing. 
While labor banks are a strong 
factor in promoting thrift and sav- 
ings, most of them, as is the case 
with the Federation Bank, are also 
commercial banks and offer every 
facility of the average banking 
institution, with the neighborliness 
possible only in an institution very 
close to the community and its 
needs. 

Get Popular Support 

Labor banks have been successful 
because of the support of the general 
public. With hundreds of thousands 
of hard working union men and 
women to launch them, they were 
instantly approved by the more 
progressive financiers. They have 
accepted the fullest safeguards of 
state and national banking regula- 
tions. Nearly all are members of 
the Federal Reserve System, which 
in a large degree made it possible 
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for labor unions to enter the bank” 
ing business. 

These new type financial institu- 
tions have also an important edu- 
cational function. They are train- 
ing the producing class for wider 
responsibilities. Labor is passing 
out of its fighting stage, to the point 
of sitting around the conference 






































Peter J. Brady 


table with the employer in enlight- 
ened industries. These represent- 
atives of labor, as the result of 
their banking experience, are more 
conversant with the employer’s prob- 
lems; they have been trained for 
their responsibilities. Because of 
their interest in their own banks, 
they will be acquainted with the 
problems of finance, the controlling 
factor in the modern world. Re- 
sponsibility follows the educational 
work labor banks are doing among 
the wage earners and a new vision 
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is possible for millions of Americans 
as the result of the growing realiza- 
tion of the financial power resting 
in the savings of labor and the sur 
plus of the small merchant and 
storekeeper. 

Imagine the possibilities of a 
labor bank in New York, which 
alone has 700,000 organized union 
workers and potential depositors. 
With this goes the support of a 
large number of employers’ organi- 
zations, public agencies and the 
good wiil of the general public. 
It is within the realm of possibility 
to see labor banks with $100,000,000 
in resources taking their place with 
the mighty in Wall Street. 


The Business Man is Interested 


The business man has a great 
interest in labor banks and their 
constructive purpose. Credit is 
the biggest business problem. It 
lies at the bottom of unemployment, 
which robs the worker of his se- 
curity and leads to bitterness in 
industrial life. 

Members of KIwAnis clubs know 
too well the average business cycle; 
prices rise, wages rise, profits swell, 
everybody is confident and over- 
confident, speculation occurs and 
over-reaches itself, business is over- 
extended, too many buildings of the 
kind not needed are put up—col- 
lapse, unemployment, bankruptcy 
and hard times. 

An elastic credit structure in 
which the wage earners play their 
part will tend to lessen these violent 
adjustments. ‘That is the object of 
labor banking. Its fulfillment is 
vital to the continued prosperity 
of the American business man as 
well as tradesman and mechanic, 
and out of it all is bound to come 
a stronger nation. 











Give Them a Chance—You Had Yours 


By R. W. Bubp 


Crime Prevention Manager, 


The William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 


HETHER it be your morn- 
\ ing paper, hurriedly glanced 


at over your rolls and coffee 
at breakfast, or the evening edition 
of any metropolitan daily, you will 
undoubtedly be compelled to gaze 
upon a bold-faced heading reading 
somewhat as follows: “Six Ban- 
dits Seized For Twenty-five Hold- 
ups in Four Months.”” Reading on 
you are informed: “In one of the 
most successful bandit roundups 
of recent months six men were 
arrested today by detectives from 
Headquarters and booked for a 
series of crimes. Those taken in 
the raid gave their names as James 
Sloan, 19 years old; Harold Wright, 
17; Walter Smith, 16; Frank Jones, 
20; Robert Tunney, 18, etc.” 

Boys—just boys—under - privi- 
leged perhaps, but boys growing 
into manhood nevertheless. Future 
citizens who might have been classed 
as “‘good citizens’ but now, what? 

one ‘‘with a record.”” What does 
it mean? The upbuilding of the 
manhood of the country or an addi- 
tion to the criminal element 
that has been increasing with | 
such alarming strides of late. , |} 

The average business man ; 
of today, engrossed in his 
daily routine, passes over | 
lightly such news items but 
I sometimes wonder, un- 
less you are in daily 
touch with the handling 
of these young offenders 
or engaged in appre- 
hending them, whether 
you, as “good citizens’’ 
ever stop to consider 
how you can help, how 
you, perhaps, can save 
some father’s son from 
joining this fast growing 
class of law breakers by 
helping the under-priv- 
ileged boy. 

As KIWANIANS, no 
better thought could 
pass through your mind 
as you read of youths 
gone wrong than our 
motto, ‘““We Build.”” To 
build manhood is and 
should be one of your greatest 
privileges of membership, and no 






















better hobby could any man have 
than to do his bit for the under- 
privileged boy. 

















R. W. Budd 

So much has been written and 
said of late in regard to crime, 
its causes, and the cure, that it 
would be only repetition of what 
you have already read, should I 
write of it. Sta- 
y, tistics, however, 
||| are always more or 


less interesting, especially when 
they reach home and affect the 
pocketbook of the average family. 

The nation’s bill for crime, va- 
riously estimated at the colossal 
figure of from ten to twelve billion 
dollars per year, is paid from the 
earnings of the workers, whether it 
be by means of taxation or higher 
living cost. The bill has to be paid 
and we, as workers and KIWANIANS, 
have to share our part of the loss. 
The loss in dollars and cents can 
be estimated but the loss in human 
life is an angle which is growing 
more serious than the financial one. 

The court records show us that 
homicide cases throughout the coun- 
try have increased most alarmingly 
during the past few years, followed 
closely by murders and other crimes 
of violence. These same records 
also convey the information that 
at least 85% of the crimes are 
committed by youths between the 
ages of fifteen and _ twenty-five 
years. While this is in itself an 
alarming, not to say startling dis- 
closure, the further information that 
practically all of these youths com- 
mitting crimes of violence are ‘‘dope”’ 
fiends should cause the most con- 
servative to take notice. 

Human life is worth but little 
to the drug inflamed mind of the 
youth with revolver in hand, bent 
upon a “stick up.”” Only a motion 
on the part of the victim being 
held up is sufficient to cause the 
bandit to become excited, with the 
result that in his crazed frame of 
mind he ‘fires’? and another human 
life is lost. Another youth who 
mizht have been saved, had he the 
right influences in his 
early life, becomes a 
‘“‘wanted man,” even- 
tually to pay the price 
by having his life snuffed 
out by the state, a life 
which might have been 
made productive of the 
same qualities which 
make you, as a business 
man, a family man, and 
a KIWANIAN, a success. 

Many causes of this 
seeming crime tide have 


(Turn to page 165) 














Hotel Reservations and Railroad Rates 


O THOSE familiar with the 
fpr of handling hotel reser- 
vations at the Saint Paul and 
other previous KIWwANIs conventions 
it is explained that the same method 


will be used in connection 
with the Tenth Annual 
Convention of KIwANIs 
International at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, 
June 7 to 10, 1926. 

The same reduced rail- 
road rates will also be in 
effect this year, it is as- 
sured, although all of the 
formalities coincident 
with securing the agree- 
ments from the various 
passenger associations 
have not been completed. 
There will be some slight 
modification of the Saint 
Paul plan, however, as in 
the case of the territory 
west of Chicago, regular 
summer tourist rates will 
be cheaper than the fare- 
and-one-half round-trip 
rates used for the terri- 
tories closer to Montreal. 
Railroad identification 
blanks will be mailed 
when room assignments 
and contracts are ar- 
ranged. 

So far as hotel reserva- 
tions are concerned it 
should be remem- 
bered by those who 
worked with ‘“On-to- 
Saint-Paul” com- 
mittees and also by 
those who succeeded 
themselves in secre- 
tarial offices that the 
1926 convention is 
scheduled for June 7 
to 10, two weeks earli- 
er than in 1925 and as 
a consequence all ac- 
tivities should be 
based on a schedule 
operating on a pro- 
portionately earlier 
series of dates. 

Leo Tobin of the 
Montreal club is 
Chairman of the 


Concerning the Montreal Convention 


By MERTON S. HEIss 


Convention Manager 


Hotels Committee and has as his 
co-workers eleven other 
of the club. This committee will 
have charge of the housing ar- 


rangements, assisted by the per- 


sonnel 
members For’ the benefit of 
familiar with the Kiwanis plan of 
housing and for review by those who 


worked last year, the following sug- 
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Read These Instructions 


Hotels will absolutely make no reserva- 
tions for any KIWANIANS unless the regular 
procedure is followed. 


Each club must make its own requisition 
through its secretary. There are no blanket 
requisitions for any district. 


There is no “Headquarters Hotel.’’ All 
hotels will be used and all hotels will be the 
scenes of district dinners and functions of 
various sorts. 


Be very certain that the returned ‘‘Re- 
quisition for Hotel Accommodations’’ is ac- 
companied by $5.00 for each person. 
Failure to include the guarantees will neces- 
sitate correspondence and materially delay 
your assignments. 


Let the Secretary read carefully and ex- 
plain thoroughly the requisition blank to 
the club membership. 


The deadline for cancellations is May 24. 




















Montreal Convention Office at 102 Harmony Building, 153 Peel 
Street. Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 
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the Convention Office. 
those not 


gestions and explanations 
are offered. 

On February 10 there 
were mailed from the 
Convention Office blank 
forms known as ‘‘Requi- 
sition for Hotel Accom- 
modations.” These 
forms should be filled in 
by the secretaries (to 
whom they were mailed) 
and returned to the 
Hotels Committee not 
later than April 6. It is 
mportant to remember 
that the reservation forms 
received April 15 or 
earlier will be given first 
consideration and assign- 
ments made first. There 
is no other way. It is 
only fair and just that 
those who promptly ar- 
range for the return of the 
reservation blanks be 
taken care of accordingly. 
All returned forms will be 
dated and timed and a 
careful and complete 
record kept of them. 

The returned form 
must be accompanied by 
the five dollar guar- 
antee for each person 
who will attend the 
convention. This five 
dollar guarantee will 
be promptly returned 
to the secretary of the 
club after the conven- 
tion, provided of 
course that the guest 
has fulfilled his hotel 
obligation, stayed the 
required three days 
and assumed his hotel 
bill in full. This five 
dollars does not ap- 
ply on the hotel bill, 
but is merely a guar- 
antee that the room 


will be used as 
(Turn to page 169) 
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Photo courtesy Canada Steamship Lines 


Majestic Cape Trinity and its sister Cape Eternity rise to the sheer height of 1800 feet out of the beautiful Saguenay River. 


Montreal— The Gateway 


“ONTREAL is “‘the beginning 
M and the end of all things” 
for the tourist—the entrance 
to a vista of new scenes and new 
life; a city with an urge to return 
for one last farewell before again 
taking up the sterner things of life. 
Montrealers paraphrase the expres- 
sion ‘‘See Naples and die”’ by saying 
“See Montreal and live again,”’ but 
Montreal is not Montreal because 
of itself, but because of the fact that 
since its earliest days it has been 
the starting place for those embark- 
ing on greater adventures. 

This is what KIwANIANS who 
visit Montreal next June will dis- 
cover. Much has been said about 
Montreal itself, but Montreal is the 
beginning—and the end. Someone 
has suggested that information about 
side trips from Montreal would be 
of interest to KIWANIANS and in- 
quiry here and there has proved 
beyond doubt that side trips are 
already absorbing the interest of 
those who have laid their plans to 
attend the 1926 convention. 


By C. F. GOLDTHWAITE 


The “Doric,’”’ sailing between 
Montreal and Liverpool, has al- 
ready been christened ‘‘The Con- 
vention Ship.’’ While it may be 
difficult for some of us to stretch our 
imaginations sufficiently to include 
a side trip of nearly three thousand 
miles, almost one hundred Krwan- 
IANS have already booked passages 
on this steamer which sails from 
Montreal, June 10. 

Ocean-going steamers sailing from 
Montreal and the city of Quebec 
during the summer months ply the 
famous St. Lawrence route down 
the majestic river and through the 
broad gulf for a thousand miles— 
three days in placid sheltered waters, 
before starting their four-day jour- 
ney across the Atlantic. It is an 
ideal ocean voyage, a route that 
many travelers to Europe have 
learned to love. 

But this is not all. Many have 
discovered that they can embark on 
another attractive water trip at 


Montreal — the journey up the 
Saguenay, one of the most beautiful 
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rivers of the world. Evidently many 
KIWANIANS are familiar with the 
wonders of this river for already 
one steamer has been chartered for 
the purpose of this trip and many 
other bookings are being received. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
pleasurable holiday than this — a 
night sail down the St. Lawrence 
from Montreal to Quebec and then 
by daylight past Murray Bay, 
summer home of ex-President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Tadousac, where 
Jacques Cartier first landed, and 
past the mighty capes, Trinity and 
Eternity—sheer bluffs rising 1800 
feet out of the water—and a return 
equally as delightful. There are 
new views and fresh delights at 
every turn of the steamer’s course. 
Then, too, there is the hotel at 
Tadousac and that at Murray Bay 
with its wonderful golf course and 
the ever-entrancing city of Quebec. 

Quebec may be reached by water 
or rail, an overnight journey by 
steamer or six hours by train. 
Rounding its battlements when 
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arriving by boat the traveler is 





impressed with its mediaeval setting, 
its rugged shores surmounted by 
walls and bastions, with cannon 
long since silenced and the whole 
set off by the Norman architecture 
of the Chateau Frontenac, which, 
beside possessing distinction as a 
modern hostelry, is a_ thing of 
beauty. 

Everyone who visits Montreal 
“shoots the rapids.”” This can be 
made a short or a long trip as de- 
sired; that is, one can go to Prescott, 
Ontario, and then board the boat 
and sail down the St. Lawrence and 
through the Lachine Rapids, or 
take the shorter train trip to Lachine 
Wharf and board the steamer at 
about four in the afternoon, arriving 
at the wharf in Montreal two hours 











Photo courtesy Canadian Nationat Ratiwaye. 
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Photo courtesy Canadian National Railways. 





Who has not heard of 
the Thousand Islands 
and all their wonders, 
the home of Hiawatha, 
old Nokomis and Minne- 





haha? Here is an opportunity 


another delightful holiday—another 
side trip from Montreal. And 
rite 


farther on lies Niagara, favo 
resort of honeymooners. 


No matter whether you are a dry or wet fly fisherman or just the plain, ordinary 
angle-worm variety, Canada has the fish 




















A view of the Chateau Laurier from Ottawa’s famous 
“Driveway.”’ 


Right—The Chateau Frontenac, Quebec’s 
famous hostelry. 


Bottom—The grim battlements of Quebec give 
the ‘‘Ancient Capital’’ a mediaeval setting. 


























later. For so short a journey it is 














replete with beautiful scenery and 
thrills. 

Anyone visiting Canada _ should 
not fail to see Ottawa—capital city 
of the Dominion and undoubtedly 
one of the most attractive on the 
continent. It is easily accessible 
by three rail routes, probably the 
most beautiful being that which 
tunnels through Mount Royal for 
three miles and then winds its way 
along the shores of the beautiful 
North River. The Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa affords the best in hotel 
accommodation. The Parliament 
Buildings, parks, the beautiful 
Ottawa and Rideau rivers—all these 
are attractions the visitor should 
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not miss. 
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To many, eastern Canada is the 
real Vacation Land, and to many 
vacationists a vacation is not such 
unless it means fishing. I know 
men who come all the way from 
the Pacific Coast to eastern Canada 
to catch a few cut-throat trout, 
maskanonge, salmon or whatever 
their favorite fish may be. I have 
seen them come, start arguments 
over the relative merits of wet and 
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dry flies and then the champions 
of each respective type go out and 
catch fish in such quantities that 
the arguments would have to be 
resumed the next year. 

A short run from Montreal and 
the fisherman is in the midst of a 
country which Isaak Walton him- 
self could not criticize. It is hard 
to say which direction he should 
take for the Province of Quebec and 


the Highlands of Ontario, within 
a hundred miles of Montreal, offer 
practically every kind of fresh water 
fishing. Bring your favorite rod 
and flies—the rest is available. 

Let this sink in—no matter what 
kind of a holiday you want, no mat- 
ter what the ‘“‘other seven-eights 
of the family’’ want for a vacation, 
begin in Montreal and end in 
Montreal and it will be complete. 
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February 6th, 1926. 


Dear Kiwanian: 


Last year we of the Montreal Kiwanis Club invited 
you to make our city the scene of the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis Internationale You honored us with an ac- 
ceptance and we are awaiting your coming. 


We know you will like Montreal. This great metropo- 
lis of Canada is a combination of the old and the new, of 
French and English, with the color and charm of the old world 
combined with the hustle and bustle of a commercial mart. 
Montreal, icebound for the winter months, still is the second 
port on the North American Continent, thus demonstrating our 
comercial standing. 


We want you to come early and stay late, not restrict- 
ing yourselves to the dates of the convention, June 7 to 10. 
There are many places for you to visit here in Canada. The 
province of Quebec offers a wonderfully attractive vacation 
field and we want you to enjoy it to the fullest extent. 


Above all we want to know you better and we want 
you to know us better. 


As mayor of this city, and as a member of the Montreal 
Kiwanis Club, I send to you as members of your club through 
your seoretary a cordial invitation to visit the city and urge 
upon you to bring the members of your family to share with you 
the pleasures of the trip. 


Very cordially,yours, 
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The Law of Progress 


By RICHARD WHITEHEAD 


General Manager New Haven Clock Company; 


N 1916 I left Panama and came 
I to New York City with the 

intention of starting all over. 
I had, for a young man of thirty, 
done fairly well, but I realized my 
opportunities for further progress 
in the Government service were 
limited. The positions above me 
had to be filled with army officers; 
and rightly so, because the Panama 
Canal is primarily a military work. 
When I left the Isthmus I had 
established myself, we'll say, as 
a well-trained engineer, with ability 
to organize and carry on. But I 
had no business experience. I knew 
little of values, nothing of finance, 
and I came North hoping that 
some of the many opportunities up 
here would present themselves. 

Panama had given me confidence. 
Nothing would ever look too big. 
I had seen water readily controlled 
over Gatun Spillways that had the 
volume of Niagara, and a million 
feet of water per minute in filling 
the locks was merely so much arith- 
metic. I had piloted the first ship 
through the Canal, and the special 
locking machinery had functioned 
perfectly. I had seen carried to a 
successful completion a_ gigantic 
undertaking, the dream of engineers 
—a concrete essence of this metallic, 
mechanical, electrical engineering 
age—and contact with that work 
was certain to inspire and create 
confidence. 

So I came as an engineer to the 
corner of 42nd Street and Broadway. 
What was it that determined this 
man’s coming and that man’s going? 
How did this person and that person 
receive his part? How was this 
diversity of acts and players blended 
into the might of a great nation? 
What was to determine my coming 
and going? 

The thought struck me that a 
lump of sugar held the answer in 
its glittering tiny crystals. A single 
crystal is the result of some portion 
of the activities of a million humans 
who, in turn, are dependent on 
millions more. Each of us is 
directly or indirectly affected by 
the actions and doings, we might 
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say, of all others. We are afloat 
in a sea of humanity, affected by 
this current and that. We touch 
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Richard Whitehead 


one shore and another, and through 
our companions we feel_the reaction 
of every wave. 

Our activities reach all points of 
this sphere, and even extend to 
worlds beyond, through the inquir- 
ing minds of astronomers. And 
worlds beyond affect us. Every 
planet exerts its force on every 
one of its neighbors, and our course 
through the heavens, as a result, 
is accurately charted by celestial 
mechanics. Neptune, our outward 
sentinel, was discovered from de- 
ductions made in observing the 
path of Uranus. The warmth of 
the sun and variations of the solar 
activity affect the farmers’ crops. 
Helium, first discovered by the 
spectroscope in distant stars, is 
now used in our dirigibles. There is 
a plan now on foot for developing 
power from the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy, which, in effect, means the 
harnessing of the moon to electric 
generators to supply power to our 
industries and warmth and light 
to our homes.'! ‘Coal is a solar bi- 
product of past ages. 
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But returning to the sugar crystal, 
built up itself of infinitesimal planet- 
ary systems of electrons in the last 
analysis. The land for growing 
the cane must be cleared from 
forest and undergrowth by the use 
of dynamite and machinery, which 
is transported by steamer and rail- 
road. Every human who has mined 
the ore and coal, who has helped 
in each of the many manufacturing 
operations that enter into each of 
the component parts, from raw 
materials to the finished products, 
and in assembling the component 
parts into the completed whole; be 
it a gauge on the boiler of the 
locomotive; the steering gear of the 
ship; or the fuse that sets off the 
dynamite charge to blast the roots 
of an unwanted tree; has had some 
part in clearing that land, indirectly, 
of course, but still a necessary part. 
The crews that operate the trains 
and vessels that transport the ore, 
for the steel of which other trains 
and ships are made, may haul the 
coal that furnishes fuel for the 
steamship that carries the needed 
equipment. The miner in the depths 
of the earth may little realize it, 
but the probabilities are that some 
way, somehow, his labor—through 
an endless chain of activity—enters 
into the sugar he uses for his morn- 
ing coffee. 

When the land is cleared it 
must be tilled and planted. That 
requires agricultural machinery, 
tractors, live stock, buildings to 
house a working force, finance, and 
supplies. Only a few of the require- 
ments are itemized, but each of 
these takes a portion of the activities 
of a host of humans, who in turn 
are geometrically, progressively de- 
pendent on more and more of the 
human family. Even the coffee 
grower in Brazil, the tea grower 
in Ceylon, and the tobacco grower 
in Connecticut, does his mite. And 
when the cane is cut and loaded on 
the narrow gauge railroad “and sent 
to the sugar mill, the activities of 
another myriad enter into play. 

The sugar mill may be an enor- 
mous plant with valuable special 
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machinery operated by a force of 
several hundred people, imbued with 
the purpose of extracting the sugar 
juice from the cane and converting 
it into raw sugar. The manufactur- 
ing process represents a develop- 
ment that is the result of thought 
and imagination by a multitude of 
trained minds, each of whom was 
able to think, imagine, and render 
service as the result of evolution, 
training, and contact with other 
trained minds. The ideas of genera- 
tions past are incorporated and 
doing useful work for the human 
race. They are gone and forgotten, 
but their work lives on. Like the 
music of Beethoven and Mozart, 
the composer is gone but the theme 


remains, and life is made richer 
thereby 
The activities of many other 


searching minds are at work im- 
proving the machinery and _pro- 
cesses involved; trying to do the 
task better. These are the pioneers 
of progress, whose work lives on. 
King Cheops left the great pyramid 
as a tomb to extol his own vanity, 
but these look for their richer reward 
with the knowledge that they con- 
tributed to progress, and, in so 
doing, they of necessity have pro- 
gressed themselves. No future be- 
yond the veil can offer more, than 
further opportunities to contribute, 
and, therefore, to progress on and 
on to a goal beyond the scope of 
our imaginations. 

The raw sugar is loaded into 
jute sacks from the East; handled 
by conveying machinery built in 
America; carried by a dusky group 
to steamer and barge, by humans 
who owe their ancestry to Central 
American Indians; negroes from 
Africa's interior ; and renegade whites 
from all quarters of the globe. 
That dusky crew is dependent on 
the banker who finances the crop. 
Neither knows about the other; 
vet, they mutually help each other. 
The banker couldn’t put his funds 
to work, and the dusky crew couldn't 
purchase their requirements, with- 
out each other’s help, and the 
banker couldn't get those funds 
without depositors 

The raw sugar is transported by 
boat, barge and rail to the refinery. 
An organization must efficiently 
operate the machinery of that refin- 
ery to turn out a good product. 
The sugar crystals must be properly 
packed, shipped, handled by dis- 
tributors and their agents, and 
finaily sold by your grocer. Per- 
haps, it is delivered by an auto- 
mobile that is operated by gasoline, 
extracted in a refinery supplied by 
a pipe-line from Mid-west oil fields, 
and run on rubber gathered by 
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half-civilized interior tribes in Bra- 
zil. The ramifications of human 
effort know no limitation. The 
power of doing is beyond the scope 
of imagination, because what we 
create from imagination results in 
further creations. But there is a 
law—a law of progress—which func- 
tions best with free supply and 
demand. It is this law that deter- 
mines our coming and going. With 
good government and orderly so- 
ciety, this law gives opportunities 
to all to give service and to receive 
recognition. 


WAS positive as I stood on 

that Broadway corner that 
America offered opportunities to 
serve, and that the law of progress 
was functioning under almost ideal 
conditions. Then came the great 
war, and self-preservation came into 
ascendency. Millions were taken 
from productive tasks and turned 
their energies to destruction. Crea- 
tive thought was bent to destructive 
channels. The individual was sub- 
ordinated to mass action, controlled 
by minds whose single purpose was 
to win the war. The machinery 
of civilization was jammed, and 
jarred, and parts of it ceased to 
function—but the law of progress 
was never submerged. It kept its 
virility even in inactivity, and today 
it is asserting its might more than 
ever before. It has proven its 
ability to survive. It is the result 
of experience of the ages, accu- 
mulated unconsciously by each rising 
generation. Even in Russia, where 
an organized, deliberate attempt 
has been made to set aside its 
workings, it is rapidly coming into 
its own. It always will, because it 
represents the workings of a divine 
wisdom offering us opportunities 
for self-expression. 

The law of progress cannot func- 
tion without orderly government, 
and governments not orderly can- 
not survive. The law is inexorable. 
It must work because it is divine. 
Where conditions are not right for 
it to function, history shows us 
that those conditions are changed. 
For a nation to live it must progress. 
Retrogression means death and eli- 
mination. 

The law of progress works hand 
in hand with free supply and de- 
mand. A supply of cane is grown 
to meet the demand for sugar. 
Competition between sugar mills 
to supply the demand, results in a 
demand for efficient machinery, 
and a demand for skilled minds to 
improve operating methods. Every 
time there is a demand for any- 
thing material or spiritual, the law 
of progress operates to provide the 


supply. A demand for learning 
results in universities; for religion, 
in theological seminaries; for trans- 
portation, in transcontinental rail- 
roads and good roads; and where the 
law of progress operates freely un- 
der good government, a supply is 
quickly developed to meet that 
demand. An over-supply can only 
be temporary, as it results in com- 
petition, which either eliminates 
sources of supply or increases the 
demand, and in either case com- 
petition results in progress. 


ONSIDER here in America— 
our wants are many. This 
means a large individual demand, 
which results in a large and ever 
better supply. The law of progress 
is operating here with little inter- 
ference. Contrast conditions with 
China—a small demand and com- 
paratively little progress, with con- 
sequent lack of opportunity for 
rising generations—existence, instead 
of life. It is plain that the law of 
progress is intertwined with supply 
and demand, and hence we have 
trade, business and finance. 
Grant all the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature—greed, selfishness, in- 
difference—and that, apparently, in 
many cases, rewards are given to 
the unworthy, and the worthy 
seem to be needful. That is all 
true, but we all know that there 
is no safe measurement of a man’s 
success or good fortune that can 
be expressed in terms of so much 
mathematics. We do know that 
material often bring 
misery to the unfit, but that real 
constructive achievement lifts one 
to a higher plane, and makes one 
still more capable. Achievements 
may or may not bring a material 
reward, but they cannot fail to 
tune us in with the divine law of 
progress. 


possessions 


WO paths are open, and in 

| either case we flow willingly or 
not with the moving stream of life. 
We can either be fitted in where 
we fill an existing demand, or we 
can fit ourselves in where we can 
supply a new human want. Where 
we fill in an existing demand, it 
simply means that we have chosen 
a course of satisfying a given re- 
quirement of society, that we supply 
a part of the motive power to keep 
the wheels of civilization turning. 
But where we supply a new want, 


we are doing something more. We. 


become constructive. We become a 

direct agent of the law of progress. 

Most anything we do can be 

done better. Those who find the 

way to do it better, receive that 
(Turn to page 167) 
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HEN I was small I was an ardent fisherboy. 

(I grew up to be a fisherman.) Near my home 

ran a small creek across the swifter reaches of 
which I could jump but which in a few places made 
big eddies and deep holes. In one of these one day I 
caught a huge sucker, admitted by local fishermen to 
be the largest fish ever taken in our creek. The thrill 
of the monster, a foot and a half long, stirs me yet. 

I once met the most beautiful creature who ever lived. 
[ spent hours dreaming, days planning and months hop 
ing she would care for me. I wrote poetry to her and 
strained my slender purse for candy and flowers. At 
last I screwed up my courage, told her I loved her . 
and she walked into my arms. I can never forget the 
occasion and even now I tell her again of the thrill of 
that moonlight night on the bridge. 

In a small fresh water college I organized a football 
team of lads without experience. We won our first 
game, played with a big college in a neighboring large 
city, by a narrow margin. Back in our village we were 
heroes. I will live a long time before I again have the 
same feeling of elation. 

Holding a town job at five dollars a week, I heard of 
a better position. I talked long and strong to the pros- 
pective employer. When he asked me what salary I 
wanted I told him twenty-five dollars a week. He 
agreed without batting an eyelash. I didn’t know 
whether to kiss him or shout the glad tidings to every 
man in the street. 

I bought a five thousand dollar house on credit and 
borrowed another five thousand to go into business for 
myself. In two years I paid back the loan and had 
everything but the first mortgage off the house. It is 
a thrill of a lifetime. 

A man once asked me to join a KIwanIs club and be- 
cause I liked him I did. It has never ceased being a joy 
in my life. 

Almost every year some surprise like these has hap- 
pened to me. Almost every month some lesser joy un- 
expectedly comes into my life. 

Maybe it is a letter, telling me how someone liked 
something I wrote. Maybe it is unexpected applause 
for something I said, maybe it is a pretty KIWANIS 
pitcher and glasses, such as Sug sent me the other day. 
Maybe it is a pretty red-headed girl who grins at me 
impudently in the cafeteria where I lunch. Perhaps it 
is a bull pup playing on the sidewalk, a baby waddling 
on unsteady legs in the park. Possibly it is a narcissus 
blooming on my desk like this one I now sniff. 

My wife may come home and surprise me. She may 
go away and give me an unexpected vacation. Some 
fellow may drop in with a new story. I will hear of some 
kind act of some fellow I did not think was capable of it. 

There is no use to go on with the catalog. So many 
nice things happen to me they all but step on each 
other’s heels. 

These are the events which make me so childishly 
happy all the time. As I shave myself in the morning, 


I wonder what pleasant surprise I am due for today. 
Maybe it will be a check or a friendly letter in my 
morning mail. I am all pepped up till I get my mail 
opened. Maybe some chap I haven’t seen for a long 
time will come to Washington and call on me. Even, 
perhaps, a real idea will flash into my mind from which 
I can write a really worthwhile Personal Page for you. 

So many nice things have happened to me in the past; 
sO many are happening to me at present, that I am 
thrilled with the future prospects like a kid with a circus 
ticket. 

I open my mail with excitement, answer the telephone 
with anticipation, listen to each rap on my door with 
joy, for I never know just what will bring me pleasure 
and the thrill of living. 

On the street I am always ‘“‘rubbering.’”’ I never can 
tell what minute a pretty girl will bob into sight or a 
shiny new automobile, such as I wish I had, will roll by; 
what window will have a pretty picture or a beautiful 
piece of statuary in it. At any corner I may see a hard- 
boiled cop helping an old lady across the street or a 
sedate business man pausing to take off his glove and 
unbutton his coat to get a coin for a beggar’s hat. 

So many delightful things happen every hour of the 
day, it keeps me busy and happy watching for them. I 
am the luckiest man in the world about seeing interest- 
ing things and having wonderful things happen. I just 
couldn’t bear to die and miss any of it. I hope I will live 
for a thousand years or two, because living is such fun! 

Now and then I see something I don’t like; but I don’t 
have to keep on looking, do I? Now and then some 
silly bother comes to plague me, but, gee! in almost no 
time a compensating delightful something will happen. 
In listening, looking and waiting for that and wonder- 
ing what form it will take, I can forget the bother. 

As a lad in school I used to debate whether there was 
more pleasure in anticipation than in realization. Now 
that I have become a very old gentleman, I know an- 
ticipation does not end in realization. The minute one 
realization comes I fix my mind on the next anticipa- 
tion. There is always something still more wonderful 
ahead. 

I keep wondering and looking and watching and list- 
ening, peering around corners, inside of envelope flaps, 
in shop windows, up and down the street, under close 
fitting hats and boyish bobs, inside my front door, every 
place, for some fine surprise. It may seem silly, the things 
I find to get excited about; it doesn’t seem so to me. 

Thinking this over this morning, looking out of my 
office window, I wondered what I had done to be en- 
titled to all the fun I have had, all the pleasant joys 
which have come tome. A very foolish (or maybe very 
wise) notion struck me; maybe we see what we look for, 
hear what things we listen for; maybe we experience the 
things we hope will happen. 

I guess it’s lucky for me I am satisfied with my fool- 
ish notion, without testing it by hoping a million dollars 
will happen to me! 
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National Music Week 


May 2-8, 1926 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 


Professor of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University; 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 1924-25 


USIC is one of the oldest modes 
by which man has expressed his 
emotions and aspirations. It 


brings pleasure to probably more people 
than any other one of the arts. Whatever 
contributes to a wider dissemination of in- 
terest in it is entitled to be regarded as a real 
public service.”"—Calvin Coolidge. 

If any argument is needed to show why 
Kiwanis should participate in National 
Music Week— May 2 through May 8, 1926 

it may be found in the final sentence of 
the above quotation from President Cool- 
idge. That first week in May gives 
opportunity for combining President 
Coolidge’s interpretation of public serv- 
ice, and the first of the six objectives of 
KiwaNis International, namely, ‘To 
give primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of life.” 

KIwANIs clubs in many communities 
have been helping to celebrate National 
Music Week in preceding years, and in 
harmony with thegeneral 


schools. Do not forget the orchestra 
players in the theatre and the organist 
in the moving picture house, and those 
teachers who give piano or violin lessons 
to your children. Give a high place of 
honor to the supervisor of music and the 
choir singers. Give more kindliness to the 
musician that day and thus carry out the 
main thought of the week’s celebration— 
give more thought to music. 

2. If there is already a music week 
committee in your town cooperate with 
it. Just asthe International President of 
KIWANIS is a member of the National 
Music Week Committee, so the president 
of the Kiwanis club ought to be a mem- 
ber of the local music week committee 
and he should see that he has a number 
of live KiIwANIANns who are doing some 
of their characteristic effective work with 
this committee. 

3. If there is not already a local music 
week committee let Krwanis be the one 


to start such an organization. Let it do 
so with the characteristic generosity of 
KIWANIS and not attempt to carry the 
whole affair and thus to get the exclusive 
glory, but involve other men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs, music clubs, or civic 
organizations of any kind. Write to the 
National Music Week Committee at 45 
West 45th Street, New York City, for a 
free detailed guide of how to carry on the 
organization and how to arrange for the 
week’s program. From this same organi- 
zation can be obtained at cost, in large or 
small quantities, a great variety of at- 
tractive publicity material. 

The schools will be glad to cooperate, 
as will industrial establishments. Fra- 
ternity organizations, churches, clubs, 
homes, and especially the newspapers are 
more and more joining hands in this 
special work which is devoted to setting 
forth the need of more and better music 
in America. Music is one of the best 

means for uniting peo- 





growth of the movement 
there will doubtless be 
a larger number of clubs 
to participate in 1926. 

What can your Kr- 
WANIS club do? 

i. It can arrange to 
give special attention to 
music in the club meet- 
ing during that week. 
Make the chairman of 
your music committee, 
the presiding officer, pro- 
gram maker, and chief 
factotum, and then en- 
roll all the members of 
the club as special mem- 
bers of these same three 
functions. Have more 
time for general singing 
than you usually do. 
Have a short talk on 
music. If possible, one 
that is illustrated with 
unusually beautiful 
music, Invite in the mu- 
sicians of the city as 
your guests and for once 
let them be real guests 
and not free enter- 
tainers Make them 
understand on that occa- 
sion more pointedly and 
liberally than they do 
at any other time during 
the year that you value 
their contribution to the 











ple. An excellent pro- 
gram in one city of about 
fifty thousand was given 
by and for five of the 
men’s noon-day service 
clubs. The five clubs 
together got up a travel- 
ing team which went 
about from day to day 
to the various clubs and! 
took charge of the week- 
ly program. One of the 
clubs contributed a song: 
leader, another a speak- 
er, another a male quar- 
tet, another an instru- 
mental group, and an- 
other some soloists. To 
make matters all the 
merrier one of the musi- 
cal KIWANIANS, who is 
the leader of a ladies’ 
glee club, took them 
along with the team 
to add spice and va- 
riety. 

This is but one of the 
waysin which the clubs 
can cooperate. Other 
plans will occur to you 
inventive men when you 
get started on this happy 
project. Moreover, if 
you are a little slow in 
starting your _ ideas, 
you will get a great 
variety by writing to 








joy of living, yes, to the 
spiritual aspects of life. 
Bring in some of the 
boys and girls from the 


y Contest at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
Hollis Devanney, William Eisenhauer, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 


New York City Kiwanis Club Quartet which recently won the Close 
Harmon 


Howard Kimsey. 
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From left to right: 


the National Music 
Week Committee, 45 


York City. 


West 45th Street, New’ 
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Vocational Guidance and Placement 


Stag) @ OCATIONAL guidance and placement offer 

¥% an unusual opportunity to Kiwanis clubs 
for leadership and to KIWANIANs for personal 
service. A few clubs are doing outstanding 
work in this field but most of our clubs have not yet 
come to appreciate their opportunity. 

One of the policies in activities for the present year 
as formulated by the International Board of Trustees 
is this: 

“To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs in 
providing vocational guidance and placement for 
young men and women through Kiwanis members 
offering advice in their respective classifications.”’ 
In the formulation of this policy Kiwanis Inter- 

national has again revealed its initiative as it did in 
its action setting before our clubs their opportunity 
to foster closer relations between the farmer and the 
city man. KIWANIS was the first organization of its 
type to give leadership to this problem and no other 
similar organization has yet announced any such 
policy. At the Toronto Convention when this program 
was first suggested, there were some members and even 
leaders who were skeptical but experience and achieve- 
ment has more than justified the action then taken. 
KiIwanls has a similar opportunity for unique leadership 
in the field of vocational guidance and placement. 

For fifteen years I have been interested in vocational 
guidance—for a few years as organizer and executive 
of a large vocational bureau but for most of the time 
as one who followed this matter as a hobby or avoca- 
tion. I have, therefore, seen vocational guidance 
grow from a meagre beginning to its present large 
proportions although the development is yet small 
compared to the opportunity. Out of this large exper- 
ience I sincerely urge our clubs and individual K1- 
WANIANS to become interested in this newest and 
latest policy of Krwanis International. 

To choose wisely one’s life work is a fundamental 
desire burning in the hearts of every young man and 
young woman. Whoever can render assistance to 
them in facing this universal problem is given the 
key of their lives as no other persons are. Therefore 
any one who sincerely undertakes to assist in voca- 
tional guidance work has rare opportunities to deal 
most confidentially concerning other personal problems 
of the young people assisted. The vocational guide 
becomes the educational, moral, and spiritual guide— 
the guide to life itself. 

With all the advance that has been made there is 
yet only a small amount of aid given to our young 
people in this vital problem. The great majority are 
thrust into their life work by chance or necessity, 
and do not decide the problem through wise counsel 
and rational selection. Inevitable is the resulting 
wastage of human life and effort. All too many are 
ill-adjusted in their work so that their lives count for 





less than they should for themselves and society 
Unquestionably it is true that ‘a great many men— 
some comparatively small now—if put in the right 
position would be Luthers and Columbuses.”’ 

There are four phases to the vocational problem; 
(1) the choice of a vocation, (2) adequate training 
for the vocation, (3) right placement in the vocation, 
(4) advancement or betterment. In all of these prob- 
lems practical assistance can be rendered by business 
and professional men. In fact their help is essential 
for the best and most practical-results regardless of 
what may be done by our schools and colleges. 

A Kiwanis club by its plan of representative mem- 
bership is constituted an unusually excellent group 
of vocational counsellors for its community. In its 
membership are those engaged in most, if not all, 
the community’s business, industrial, agricultural, 
and professional activities. No better group could 
be found to give its leadership to developing plans 
that will assist young people in their vocational prob- 
lems or to render effective cooperation to any plans 
for vocational work already developed in schools, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. Individual service is required to 
give personal counsel through confidential interviews, 
and to give talks and addresses on specific vocations, 
their requirements in ability and education, their 
advantages and disadvantages, their opportunities, 
etc. Leadership ability is needed fully and adequately 
to organize the work for the largest results. I believe 
there is no city or town that has yet reached anything 
like an adequate plan for meeting this fundamental 
need of our young people—a need which remains con- 
stantly with us. 

Let KIwANIs give its creative leadership to voca- 
tional guidance and placement. A bulletin is in 
preparation for our clubs. Meanwhile, I would urge 
every club to study this problem in its own community 
either through its Committee on Public Affairs or a 
special committee. Let this committee study the 
developments in methods and plans for this work 
and acquaint itself with the increasing literature on 
this subject. Let the committee bring together the 
real facts as to what has been done in its city and 
seek to quicken the vision of what may be done and to 
inspire a devotion to be obedient to this vision. 

KIWANIANS, this is a great opportunity. Through 
vocational guidance and placement, as in no other way, 
can Krwanis mould the lives of our young people 
so that they will do their best and largest share of the 
world’s work and be the best fitted as the citizens of 


tomorrow. 
Apricot boon 
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Peace 


As KIWANIANS we must forget Leagues of Nations, 
World Courts and all other party labeled panaceas 
for world peace. As citizens each of us has his own 
opinion; it is hoped each of us approves of some plan 
for this consummation most devoutly to be wished. 

Whatever the method, the result is of greatest 
possible importance. Any organization not squarely 
behind the fundamental idea of universal peace is 
headed in the wrong direction. The youth of the earth 
can be no longer turned to cannon fodder. 

An ounce of good example outweighs a ton of good 
advice. No finer example is offered the world than the 
relationship between Canada and the United States. 
We have never had a difference. even flavored with 
venom or hatred. The reason is simple. We know 
each other. Knowing each other we understand and 
sympathize with each other’s viewpoint. 

To say that Kiwanis had a part in developing and 
fostering this feeling is no vainglorious boast. Our 
Harding International Good Will Memorial will stand 
for all time as evidence of our desire to foster peace 
between nations; a permanent memorial to this splendid 
relationship 

The constant mingling of KrwANIANs and similar 
organizations across the border but tightens the bonds 
of friendship and understanding. To know our 
neighbor is to love him. International conventions in 
the United States are largely attended by Canadian 
KIWANIANS. The fine convention at Toronto and the 
splendid one in prospect at Montreal will but add to 
the ties which bind us in peace and love. 

Had Kiwanis done nothing else but 
existence would be justified. 


% 


this, its 


Few things do more to retard the success 
of a movement than lack of intelligent 
cooperation by its units. 


x 
Wheels 


No one knows what primitive man first discovered 
that a load could be moved more easily if a round 
log were first put under it, the first idea of a wheel. 
From this they progressed to the first real wheel, 
a slice cut off the end of a log. Then some genius 
discovered that two of these slices with a connecting 
axle would make the task of moving a heavy object 
yet more simple. 

To this rude cart were first hitched a dozen or a 
hundred women dependent on the size of the load. 
Later, a buffalo was tamed and took the place of the 
women. 

From the start of the wheel transportation is one 


long story of progress and improvement. The auto- 
mobile, flower of that progress, gives us the biggest 
problem of city life. 

The record of pedestrian deaths due to motors is 
appalling. Traffic problems of regulation and parking 
are becoming more and more acute. 

Selfish and reckless motorists are largely to blame 
for the schism between pedestrian and driver. Many 
annoying regulations of parking and traffic must be 
laid to the same door. 

Laws are made to regulate the bad people, not 
the good. It is rare indeed to find a KrwaNnran who 
does not drive a car. Eight years ago when a KIwaNIs 
club started on a picnic, members who had automobiles 
were urged to be present with their cars to carry the 
crowd. Now the problem is to find a passenger on 
such an occasion, so the motorist will not have to 
ride alone. 

With our standing in our respective communities, 
with every man of us owning a car, we are in a position 
to make law observance popular in our communities. 
Of all who should observe speed and parking regula- 
tions, members of Kiwanis are first. If through 
any “pull” due to standing in the community we 
take advantage of opportunities to disregard even 
the minor regulations, we set an example sure to be 
taken advantage of by less responsible people. 

Every Kiwanis club should cooperate with traffic 
officials to better traffic conditions. This, too, is 
building. 

I~ 


Fat and fear are a woman's synonyms. 


74 
In Advance 


A number of Kiwanis clubs collect membership 
fees and luncheon charges periodically in advance. 
Clubs which follow this plan show a greater average 
attendance than those which allow members to pay 
only for the luncheons they attend. It seems odd that 
men with the financial standing of KrwANIAns should 
allow so little a thing as prepaid luncheons to influence 
their attendance but it has proven that it does. 

The plan produces a surplus from non-attendants. 
This surplus has been used in various ways by the clubs, 
but, regardless of the use to which it is put, a surplus 
is never to be despised. 

Proponents of the plan lament that clubs cannot see 
the necessity of knowing in advance how much money 
is to be paid into the treasury. The club which budgets 
its outgo and fails to add this item which helps to 
budget its income must rest under the charge of in- 
consistency. 

Local conditions alter circumstances, of course, but 
‘“‘mine is the exceptional case’’ has ever been the excuse 
of the man or organization which is less a success than 
the average. 
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Noah 


Quite a bit of fun has been poked at one over- 
enthusiastic Krwanis speaker who stated that Adam 
was the first Kiwanran. Yet if we want antiquity, 
recall the motto of Kiwanis; it was first exemplified 
by Noah, the first man of record in the Bible to build 
anything of any real consequence. 

The seventh chapter of Genesis might also interest 
those who recall that Kiwanis is only ten years old, 
but want to make it seem much older. The fifteenth 
verse reads: ‘‘And they went in * * * two and 
two of all flesh, wherein there is the breath of life.” 
KrwaniaAns, like the animals of the ark, come in 
two by two! 

All this, however, is mere oratory. KIwanlis is a 
very young organization, built on a world old idea 
as are all successful organizations. From the beginning 
of time, men have struggled upward from selfishness 
towards unselfishness, from darkness towards the 
light, from destructiveness and tearing down to con- 
structiveness and building. Krwanis is new. ‘We 
Build” is older than history. 


#K 


Efficiency is the result you get compared 
with the effort you expend. Yet a lot of 
men never flatter women. 


* 
Dollars or Wages? 


Much is said in these post-war days about the 
purchasing power of the workingman’s dollar. The 
rise in the price of living is supposed to have worked 
a great hardship on the laboring man. There is, how- 
ever, a great confusion between the purchasing power 
of the workingman’s dollar and the workingman’s 
wages. 

The purchasing power of a dollar, based on the cost 
of living, is one dollar divided by 1.371 (the increased 
cost of living) or approximately .73. The purchasing 
power of wages, however, is quite a different matter. 

The Department of Labor has compiled some inter- 
esting figures. They combined the rates of wages per 
hour for all union labor in 1913 as a basis of 100 per 
cent. It should be understood that these are hourly 
wage rates and not annual earnings. They indicate 
what workers got per hour when they worked and what 
their earnings would be if they had constant employ- 
ment. 

The index of cost of living in 1913 is figured as 100 
per cent. The cost of living on which these figures were 
based must be understood to mean the standard of 
living actually found by an intensive study made in 
1918 of about thirteen thousand workmen’s families 
in ninety-two industrial localities of the United States 
as represented by the actual purchases made and the 
prices paid by those families. 

If we confine the analysis to the period since 1913, 
the base year, to the present time the table shows that 
the hourly rate of wages for 1925 was 137.9 per cent 
higher than in 1913, while the cost of living for the 
same period has increased only 73.5 per cent. Wages 
have increased to a much greater extent than the cost 
of living which means that notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the cost of living, the purchasing power of 
wages in 1925 was 37.1 per cent higher than in 1913. 
A workman with steady work in 1925 could purchase 
37.1 per cent more on the same standard of living 
than he could in 1913. 
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A study of the tabulation shows that the purchasing 
power of wages dropped steadily from 1913 to 1918 
when it was only 76.1 comparéd with 100 per cent. 
Then conditions changed, as wages increased more 
rapidly than the cost of living. The tide turned; the 
purchasing power of wages has increased year by year 
until it reached an index of 137.1 in 1925. 


These figures are based on the assumption that the 
standard of living has remained the same throughout 
the entire period which is probably not the case in a 
large percentage of the families. The standard of 
living in many if not in most workingmen’s families 
has been raised. Improvements in living standards 
have been forced upon many families because of the 
housing situation. People have been forced into the 
suburbs, which makes the use of an automobile almost 
necessary to get them to their work in time, and many 
other new requirements in even the most humble 
homes will readily suggest themselves. The sur- 
roundings and environments in which they must live 
naturally raises their standard of living, to what 
extent, however, nobody knows; therefore, the figures 
are all based on the standard of living as determined 
in 1918. 


The purchasing power of wages compared with the 
purchasing power of a dollar, is arrived at by dividing 
the index of the wages (237.9) by the index cost of 
living (173.5) getting $1.37. 

These figures are compiled for the United States. 
As the fundamental causes are identical it appears 
safe to suppose that they apply substantially to 
Canada. Much sympathy is expended on the poor 
downtrodden laboring man but it seems that in this 
respect at least he is better off every year he lives. 


K 
Tenacity of memory is destructive of 
originality. 
* 
Budgets 


It is the unusual Kiwanis club which does not 
operate on the budget system. Practically all pros- 
perous and successful organizations use it. 

The United States Treasury Department published 
some interesting comparisons on individual budgets 
which are interesting to line up with Krwants club 


budgets. The figures show how three typical citizens 
divide and spend their incomes. 
Tight Spend Thrifty 
wad thrift man 
07 07 07 
/O /O /O 
Living expenses. dE 58 50 
Education...... a 1 10 
Giving.......... a 1 10 
Recreation..._._.. or, 40 10 
Saving...... ...60 0 20 


The little table shows how easily we may spend an 
income out of proportion, unless it be regularly budgeted. 
Yet the column representing the expenditures of a 
thrifty man will not be found to vary radically from 
a similar tabulation of the expenditure of a thrifty 
Kiwanis club. Perhaps the ‘‘giving”’ and “saving” 
items might be reversed to advantage but in the 
main it would not be a bad schedule. It would be 
interesting to know just how clubs have proportioned 
their expenditures along these lines. 
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Alabama 


The District Trustees’ Meeting held 
at Birmingham, January 15, was a most 
successful gathering and great good was 
accomplished. During the morning ses- 
sion Immediate Past Governor H. Frank 
Williamson told of the past year’s work 
of the Alabama District, laid stress upon 
the year’s work at hand and congratu- 
lated the clubs upon the new district 
officers and _ trustees. The district 
trustees made verbal reports in regard 
to the condition of their clubs. A talk 
on classification was made by Rod 
Trilok of the Birmingham club who also 
conducted a question box on the subject; 
“Duties of the District Trustees’’ were 
discussed by Assistant International 
Secretary, George Kimball; a talk on 
“Club By-Laws’’ was given by W. A. 
Currie of the Birmingham club and 
Howard Yeilding spoke on ‘‘ Maintaining 
Club Standards.”” The trustees attended 
a luncheon of the Birmingham club at 
noon where a Mock Trial was held, the 
defendant being the manager of the 
hotel. This play provided a very enter- 
taining program. Emphasis was given to 
the Montreal convention and a plan is 
being worked out whereby it is hoped 
that the district will be represented by 
a special train. 

> . * 


to visit each division previous to the 
Montreal Convention. District commit- 
tees have been appointed and the 
chairmen and members of these com- 
mittees are all working diligently en- 
deavoring to assure proper functioning. 
* o + 
Capital 

An important event during the month 
of January was the District Trustees’ 
Meeting held in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
January 18 and 19. Thirty-seven of the 
forty-four clubs of the district were rep- 
resented and all of the district officers 
were present. A comprehensive pro- 
gram prepared by District Governor 
Merle E. Towner facilitated the accom- 
plishment of much constructive planning 
of district work for the coming year. 
Administrative direction of the affairs 
of the district was voted to an Executive 
Committee of district officers, pending 
the adoption of new district by-laws 
being prepared by the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations. A conference of 
trustees and presidents and a secretaries’ 
conference were held preceding the 
general conference. The success of the 
preliminary conferencés called for a 
vote of the general conference to continue 
the practice at future meetings and con- 


ventions. It was decided to award a 
cup each year to the club holding the 
best attendance record to become the 
property of the club winning it three 
times. Roanoke, Virginia, was confirmed 
as the next convention city, the tentative 
dates to be October 15 and 16, with a 
special meeting of trustees to adopt the 
new district by-laws on the day preced- 
ing the convention, with separate con- 
ferences of trustees, presidents, secre- 
taries, and committees. 

a + * 


Colorado-Wyoming 


On January 15 the District Trustees’ 
Meeting was held at Denver, Colorado, 
all clubs with the exception of one being 
represented. Splendid addresses were 
given by Governor Greenawalt, Immedi- 
ate Past Governor van Diest, Lieutenant 
Governor M. W. Winter and Roy O. Hills, 
Rev. Wilson P. Ard of the Denver club and 
an open forum was conducted by Lieu- 
tenant Governor William L. Boatright. 
International Trustee Raymond M. 
Crossman also gave an address on ‘The 
District Trustees’ Conference—What It 
Is and Its Place in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional.”’ 

A resolution was passed commending 
Immediate Past Governor van Diest 

for his efforts in the 
Child Welfare Sur- 





California-Ne- 
vada 


During the month 
of January two new 
clubs were com- 
pleted at Lancaster 
and at Watsonville, 
making a total of 
eighty-four clubs. 
The Somona club 
was presented with 
its charter by Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
Imrie at which 
time a good sized 
delegation from the 
northern section of 
the district joined 
in helping to cele- 
brate this occasion. 
The various — lieu- 
tenant governors of 
this district have 
held divisional 
meetings in their 
respective divisions. 
District Governor 





vey program and 
pledging the support 
of the several clubs 
in the furtherance 
of the program 
taken over by the 
State agencies. The 
district is planning 
to hold its  con- 
vention in Casper, 
Wyoming, during 
the month of August 
to offer members 
an opportunity to 
visit Yellowstone 
Park when it, is at 
its best. 
* ~ * 


Georgia 

At the District 
Trustees’ Meeting 
held in Macon on 
January 12 it was 
agreed that the 
three main objec- 
tives should include 





- better highways, 





Charles E Rinehart 
of San Diego is now 
preparing his itin- 
erary and expects 


Lookout Point, Mississauga Forest Reserve, Ontario. 
Cc. Reimann, President Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
eome idea of the Canadian wonderland that you may visit in connection with 
your attendance at the Montreal Convention. 
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under-privileged 
child work, and 
the improvement of 
agricultural con- 


This gives you 
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ditions. These three items and a better 
educational system were emphasized 
in the address given by Governor 
Walker of the State of Georgia. District 
Governor Harry D. Reed outlined his 
plans for a KIWANIS educational program 
and requested each trustee to emphasize 
this feature to his club. 
* * * 


Indiana 


Indianapolis was the meeting place 
for the District Trustees’ Meeting held 
on January 6. The principal address 
was given by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and brief talks were 
made by O. B. Iles who welcomed the 
visitors, Dr. W. P. Dearing, Immediate 
Past Governor Coleman, Governor Kress 
and International Trustee Burton D. 
Myers. Some of the features of the 
meeting were a sample Krwants luncheon 
and a tour of the Riley Memorial Hospit- 
al. Six new clubs, 
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activities, pointing out many ways in 
which KIwaNIANs could help in promot- 
ing better relations between farm and 
city. Lieutenant Governor G. S. Har- 
mon gave an interesting account of a 
deformed boy who was given treatment 
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Victor M. Johnson spoke on the “‘Practi- 
cal Side of Krwants."" Donald A. Johns- 
ton, first president of the first Kiwanis 
—Detroit— club gave a talk on “Ten 
Years in Krwanis."’ At this charter 
presentation the following clubs were 
represented: Ypsilanti, Detroit No. 1, 
Northwest Detroit, Ann Arbor, Halfway- 
Roseville, Pontiac and Chelsea. Ypsilan- 
ti, the sponsoring club, presented Ply- 
mouth with a fine banner. The district 
is planning to hold its Trustees’ Meeting 
in the early part of March. ‘“On-to- 
Montreal Committees” in all clubs are 
busy arousing enthusiasm towards a 
large delegation to the International 
Convention in June. Tentative itinera- 
ries have been placed in the hands of all 
KIWANIANS by District Secretary S. S. 
Skelton in order that some estimate 
may be made of the number planning to 
attend the convention. 

* a >. 


Nebraska- 








a closer coopera- 
tion with Interna- 
tional committees 
and policies, stabil- 
ization of weak 
clubs, arigid stress- 
ing of freedom 
fromentangling al- 
liances with all 
other organiza- 
tions and societies, 
completion of the 
Riley Memorial 
Hospital and an 
organized club visi- 
tation program, 
particularly of the 
lieutenant gov- 
ernors, were the 
main subjects dis- 
cussed by Gover- 
nor Kress. 
* * * 


Kentucky- 
Tennessee 


The District 
Trustees’ Meeting 
held on January 
8 at Madisonville, Kentucky, was well 
attended. Various topics were discussed 
by Governor J. Basil Ramsey, Im- 
mediate Past Governor S. J. McCallie, 
Boyd Ford, District Secretary Harper 
Gatton and Thomas B. Marshall of Head- 
quarters. The delegates took action 
favoring a liberal appropriation being 
made by the State of Tennessee for the 
establishment of hospitals for- proper 
treatment of tubercular affected people; 
reaffirmed their interest in the Kentucky 
Crippled Children’s Association; urged 
the legislatures of both states to make 
geological surveys of the waterways. 
The proceedings of the day culminated 
with a banquet, Harper Gatton, District 
Secretary, acting as toastmaster. 

* * 6 


Louisiana-Mississippi 

The Louisiana-Mississippi District 
Trustees’ Meeting was held at Jackson, 
Mississippi, January 27. Governor Ives 
opened the meeting with a _ splendid 
talk on the present condition of the 
district. International Trustee Burton 
D. Myers spoke along the line of major 


view of Mount Tacoma, nature's greatest mast 
Hotel on the Roof Garden of which the club holds its meetings. The plan where- 
by $3,000,000 was subscribed for this hotel was worked out by Tacoma Kiwanians. 
The men are Past President Fewell and President Harkins. 





Iowa 


An outstanding 
event was the 
District Trustees’ 
Meeting held at 
Webster City, 
Iowa, January 21. 
Nearly every club 
in the district has 
held at least one 
ladies’ night and 
inaugural ball 
party. The Kir- 
WANIS Club of 
Gordon, Nebraska, 
staged a minstrel 
show which result- 
ed in the raising 
of considerable 
funds forits under- 
privileged child 











In response to the challenge for clubs to present the beautiful views visible from 
their meeting places, the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washington, exhibits this 


wish to take up the challenge? 


by the Hattiesburg club. When he started 
to take the treat ments the lad was unable 
to walk but now he is perfectly normal 
and has made quite a record as a news- 
boy. J. C. Jenkins, Secretary ot the 
Brookhaven club, spoke on the farm 
activities sponsored by that club. E. H. 
Bradshaw, former district secretary, 
interestingly discussed Kiwanis educa- 
tion and suggested the sponsoring of a 
Speakers’ Bureau. The Jackson club 
provided a splendid program of enter- 
tainment for the attending delegates. 
+ + + 


Michigan 

John A. Mustard was elected Governor 
at the special meeting held in Detroit dur- 
ing January to succeed the late William 
Steensma. H. Merton Clarke, Secretary 
of the Lansing club, was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Division five to fill 
the vacancy caused by the election of 
former Lieutenant Governor Mustard 
to the governorship. On January 28 
Governor Mustard presented his first 
charter to the Plymouth club. On this 
occasion, International Past President 


lece. Above is the Winthrop 


Any other clubs 


work. KIWANIANS 
at Hamburg, Iowa, 
entertained farm- 
ers from the sur- 
rounding territory, 
over 300 farmers 
and their families 
being present. The Krwanis quartet 
from the Omaha, Nebraska, club has 
begun a series of visits to clubs in the 
surrounding territory. 
” . a 


New England 


The District Trustees’ Meeting was 
held on January 18 at Worcester, Mass- 


achusetts. At this meeting over forty 
trustees met with District Governor 
Philbrook and the seven lieutenant 


governors. The meeting was also at- 
tended by International Trustee Thomas 
E. Babb, Jr., Immediate Past Governor 
Walter Campbell and Walter C. Hump- 
ton, field representative. The results 
accomplished at the business session 
included approval of the appointment of 
W. E. Harmon as Secretary-Treasurer: 
the adoption of the plan to organize a 
district speakers’ bureau; appointment 
of a finance committee with a sub-com- 
mittee to prepare a district budget; 
approved plan for having a chairman for 
all district committee chairmen. Divi- 
sional meetings will be held in each divi- 
sion by the lieutenant governor calling 
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together the district trustees of each club 
of his division as well as the secretary 
and president of the club. In his ad- 
dress, International Trustee Babb em- 
phasized the importance of inter-club 
relations, told about the inter-relation- 
ship that exists in Kiwanis, emphasizing 
the fact that it is not a one man organi- 
zation. He pointed out the importance 
of the work of the district trustee; urged 
visitation on the part of the lieutenant 
District Secretary Harmon 
spoke on the responsibilities of the dis- 


governors 
trict trustees. Various phases of dis- 
trict administration were discussed in- 
cluding the by-laws and district bulletin. 
Newcastle, New 
proved as the next 
September 13, 14, 15 


Hampshire, was ap 
convention city, 


New York 

The District Trustees’ Meeting held in 
Syracuse, January 11 was attended by 
seventy-five representatives of thirty- 
nine clubs in the New York District. 
At this meeting plans were discussed for 
the year’s work International Trustee 
Lewis Mitchell and Thomas Marshall, 
of the Extension Department, Head- 
quarters, also attended this conference. 


District committees are at work planning 
their activities in accordance with the 
International program. The district is 
divided into two divisions to carry on 
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““On-to-Montreal’”’ convention work. A 
large delegation from New York State is 
expected to attend this convention and 
arrangements are being made for a boat 
trip from Rochester through the St. 
Lawrence, to and from Montreal. The 
clubs in the Eastern Division will make 
the trip by rail; others will motor through 
the Adirondack Mountains. District 
officers are making up schedules for the 
divisional conference during the week 
of March 15, the dates being so arranged 
that officers can go from one conference 
to another without delay. Matters re- 
lating to club affairs are given careful 
consideration at these conferences, thus 
aiding the individual club officers in 
carrying out their work. The tentative 
dates for the district convention to be 
held in Syracuse have been set for Sep- 
tember 20 and 21. The Endicott K1rwa- 
NIS club received its charter on January 
12. KrwaANrAns at Baldwinsville also 
received their charter on February 3. 


* * . 


Ontario-Quebec 

Twenty-six clubs were represented at 
the Ontario-Quebec District Trustees’ 
Meeting held at Toronto, January 11. 
Lieutenant Governor Arthur H. Ford 
gave a paper on ‘“‘The Duties of a District 
Trustee’’ which contained points of 
great interest and was of an educational 
value to the newly appointed trustees. 


Deputy Lieutenant Governor W. Y. 
Mills presented an article on ‘‘Stabilizing 
Present Clubs and Inter-Club Relations.”’ 
The purchase of two cups was recom- 
mended for the purpose of stimulating 
inter-club activities, a cup to be started 
at each end of the district and carried 
from club to club upon visitation occa- 
sions, the number of members from any 
one Kiwanis club and also the mileage 
travelled between the club being visited 
and the club making the visit to be 
taken into consideration. Interesting 
talks were given by Lieutenant Governor 
Andrew C. Cordner on the part to be 
taken by the Ontario-Quebec District at 
the International Convention in Mon- 
treal; Deputy Governor Herbert J. 
Bassett on ‘Building New Clubs”; 
Lieutenant Governor W. R. Cockburn 
on the district convention to be held at 
Toronto next September. 


* . - 


Pacific-Northwest 


One hundred and twenty-five K1wan- 
IANS from fifty-three of the fifty-five 
clubs attended the Trustees’ Meeting 
held at Portland, Oregon, January 9. 
District Governor Kenneth Ferguson of 
Victoria, B. C., presided and Interna- 
tional Vice President James P. Neal of 
Walla Walla, Washington, represen- 
ted International. Some of the impor- 

















International Board of Trustees in session at Chicago, December, 1925. Reading from left to right: Trustee Ralph A. 
Amerman, Vice President J. Walter C. Taylor, Trustee Lewis Mitchell, Trustee A. Heber Winder, Trustee Burton D. Myers, 


Vice President James P. Neal, Assistant Secretary 


e W. Kimball, Trustee Douglas J. Scott, Immediate Past President 


Georg 
Victor M. Johnson, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine, President John 
H. Moss, Trustee George E. Snell, Trustee Raymond M. Crossman, Trustee O. Samuel Cummings, Roy E. Fuller, Official 


Reporter, Trustee William C. Green, Treasurer Henry C. Heinz, Trustee Michael A. Gorman, Trustee 


Trustee Charles W. Gold 


omas E. Babb, Jr., 
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All arrayed for hnnting, in connection with the Executive Committee meeting of 


the Carolinas District at Bayside, North Carolina. 


Reading from left to right: H. 


Galt Braxton, Chairman Committee on Publicity, C. Felix Harvey, Jr., District 

Governor, F. H. Jeter, Chairman Committee on Agriculture, Robert W. Herring, 

Lieutenant Governor, Milford W. Haynes, ‘Chairman On-to-Montreal Com- 

mittee, James Lynch, Lieutenant Governor, Eltinge Elmore, International Field 

Representative, J. S. Bloodworth, Chairman Committee on Transportation, H. 

Gordon Kenna, Chairman Committee on Inter-Club Relations. Seated, Roderick 
H. McDonald, Secretary. 


tant topics and leaders in the discussions 
were as follows: ‘‘The Education of the 
Club Member Through the District 
Trustee’’ by Harry Gowman of Seattle; 
“Convention Program” by S. W. Law- 
rence of Portland: ‘‘Extension Work”’ by 
International Vice President James P. 
Neal of Walla Walla; ‘Relationship of 
District and Local Clubs” by H. C. 
Jones of Portland; ‘‘International and 
District Conventions’’ by A. H. Syverson 
of Spokane. On January 29 a most 
inspirational organization meeting was 
held at Kelso, Washington, by the Centra- 
lia Kiwanis club, working under District 
Trustee J. H. Roberts. KIwANIANS from 
Centralia, Olympia, Portland, and Walla 
Walla attended this meeting. District 
Governor Ferguson has assigned two 
district committees to each of the seven 
lieutenant governors as cabinet members, 
the two committee chairmen being named 
from the division in which the lieutenant 
governor resides. Inter-club visits have 
recently been exchanged as_ follows: 
Aberdeen at Hoquiam; Colfax at Pull- 
man; Elma at Olympia and South Bend 
at Chehalis. The clubs at Vancouver, 
New Westminster and North Vancouver 
in British Columbia have just completed 
a most intéfesting bridge tournament. 
Mount Vernon is busily engaged in 
sponsoring a new club at Anacortes, in- 
viting citizens of that town to their 
meetings and advising them of the 
benefits accruing from the establishment 
of a KIwAnis unit. The date of the dis- 
trict convention which will be held at 
Eugene, Ore., the home of the University 
of Oregon, has been tentatively set at 
Aug. 23 and 24. 
* * + 
Pennsylvania 

On January 18 the District Trustees’ 
Meeting was held at Harrisburg at 
which time the committee chairmen 
outlined a definite program of activities 
for the district.- Since then these com- 
mittees have been in touch with the 
chairmen of the same committees in 


the local clubs and have succeeded in 
getting them to work on the district 
plan. On January 28, the new club at 
Ford City, Pennsylvania, was presented 
with its charter by District Governor 
Oliver. In the interest of the Boy Scout 
movement, the club at Easton met with 
KIWANIANS from Phillipsburg, Washing- 
ton, and Bangor. 


« * * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


The District Trustees’ Meeting was 
held at Dallas, Texas, January 18 and 
19. On the first day, District Governor 
Bailey of Chickasha, Oklahoma, met 
with the lieutenant governors and district 
committee chairmen. An all day session 
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was held, during which outlines of or- 
ganization and plans for activity for the 
year were discussed, stressing the neces- 
sity of divisional organization and 
responsibility in the matter of carrying 
on the work of the district. 

Lectures, conferences, and discussions 
on the objectives and functioning of 
the district as a whole constituted the 
major part of the second day’s program. 
Prominent among those appearing on the 
program of the day were, Frank C. Smith, 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education; Julian Bobo, 
Immediate Past Governor; Thomas B. 
Marshall from Headquarters and Past 
Governor James L. Powell. The lieu- 
tenant governors of the several divisions 
of the district also lead the discussions. 
The policy of holding divisional con- 
ferences throughout the district has 
been continued this year as in the past. 
It was decided to hold these conferences 
early in the year, allowing the lieutenant 
governors to get in touch with their 
divisions, and the governor to become 
better acquainted with those with whom 
he works. 

* * * 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
designated February 7 as ‘‘Go-To- 
Church Sunday,” the idea being to have 
every member attend some church on 
this date preferably of his own denomina- 
tion. The following topics were sug- 
gested to the pastors of the different 
churches: ‘‘The Golden Rule,’ ‘‘We 
Build”; “Church and the Community” 
or a like subject. The Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, club held its charter presen- 
tation program on January 14 at the Milli- 
man Hotel. District Governor Wilkin- 
son delivered the presentation speech 
and presented the charter to the presi- 
dent. The clubs at Ironwood, Michigan, 
and Boscobel, Wisconsin, received their 
charters during the month of February. 

















Executive Committee of the Pacific-Northwest District. Back row from left to 


right: 


M. G. Farr, President Portland club; Lieutenant Governor R. L. Bosworth 


of Corvallis; Lieutenant Governor Ralph P. Coomis of Bellingham; Lieutenant 
Governor Alex Bennett of Bremerton; J. H. Ross, District Trustee, Bremerton; 
Harold C. Jones, District Secretary-Treasurer. Front row from left to right: Lieu- 
tenant Governor A. H. Syverson of Spokane; Lieutenant Governor John M. Throne 
of Roseburg; International Vice President James P. Neal, Walla Walla; District 


Governor 


enneth Ferguson, Victoria; Past Governor S. W. Lawrence, Portland 


and Lieutenant Governor Ray Venables of Yakima. 
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Plan Tubercular Hospital 

The Danville, Virginia, Kiwanis club 
recently purchased a lot at a cost of 
2250 adjoining the Hill Top Sanitarium 
which is a local institution for the treat- 
ment of tubercular patients. At the 
present time a small frame pavilion 
which has been built by the club 
is used for housing and 
treating tubercular chil 


Entertainment Provided for Shut-ins 

For nearly a year the Washington, 
D. C., Krwants club has been interested 
in the patients at the Tuberculosis 
Hospital. Each month some form 
of entertainment is provided and during 
the past summer four band concerts 
were given for the patients. In order to 


provide a proper place and setting for 
these concerts, the club built a band 
stand at a cost of $600. These band 
concerts have the advantage over the 
indoor entertainments in that the pa- 
tients who are bed-ridden can hear the 


music. During the inclement weather, 
however, monthly entertainments 
are held indoors. 

* ~ & 





dren. Because there are 
quitea number of tubercular 
children who are not receiv- 
ing treatment on account 
of limited facilities the di- 
rectors of the club are plan- 
ning to start a campaign 
to raise funds to erect a 
suitable building on this lot. 
Although the club is taking 
a special interest in tuber- 
cular children, it is also 
taking an active part in 
other forms of under-privil- 
eged child work. 

o o 7 


A Midnight Revue 
Raises Funds 


Twenty-seven members 
of the Portland, Maine, 
Krwanlis club played Santa 
Claus to 409 under-priv 
ileged children. The money 
for the purchase of cloth- 
ing, toys, fruit, etc., was 
raised though a Midnight 
Revie performance given 
the night before Thanks- 
giving. In addition to this 
work, the club subscribed 
$200 to the baby hygiene 
fund which is loaned to 
needy families who later 
repay, thus keeping this 
fund in circulation. K1rwan- 
IANS of this club do not 





Extensive Agricultural 
Program 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Marshall, Texas, has taken 
an active part in fostering 
the plan of helping the 
local county agricultural 
agent in his rural boys’ 
club work. Marshall has 
three service clubs. The 
following plan was first 
adopted by the board of 
directors of the KIWANIS 
club and was then sub- 
mitted for consideration 
and adoption by the other 
two clubs of the city. Each 
service club assigned one 
member to act as a ‘‘Pal’’ in 
the rural club. Letters of 
encouragement were writ- 
ten to his rural pal, visits 
made to the boy’s home, 
attended rural boys’ club 
meetings, and invited boy 
as guest at some weekly 
luncheon. A beautiful 
loving cup was offered 
jointly by the three service 
clubs to the rural boys’ 
club that made the highest 
percentage of perfection, 
based on the following 
merits: (1) The greatest 
number of completed 
record books submitted to 











limit their work only to 
under-privileged children, 
but they cared for a number 
of “needy families during 
the winter months. 


Stewart. 





The entertainment of the delegates and visitors attending 
the California-Nevada District Convention held at San The 
Diego last November included a concert given on the famous 
outdoor pipe organ in Balboa Park by Dr. J. Humphry 
A box luncheon was also held in the park. 
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the county agent at the 
close of the club year. (2) 
greatest percentage 
of attendance on the part 
of the boysat club meetings. 
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(3) The greatest percentage of exhibits 
to the Central East Texas Fair. (4) The 
highest net revenue from the club pro- 
jects. The club advises that men who 
had never taken any interest in agricul- 
tural development work are now thinking 
in terms of agriculture due primarily to 
the introduction of ‘‘Pal’’ work. 
* 2 ~ 
Hold Carnival for Swimming Pool 
Fund 
KIWANIANS at Santa Maria, Cali- 
fornia, have been 
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considerable number of children who were 
in actual need of physical correction. 
For fear the parents of children so affect- 
ed would fail to realize the urgent need of 
proper attention to the correction of these 
defects, a nurse was employed by the 
Kiwanis club to check up on every home 
in the city, and parents were made to 
realize that these slight affections, if not 
attended to in a prompt and efficient 
manner, might seriously impair the health 
and usefulness of a future citizen of the 
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The campaign was under the direction 
of a KrwantAn who had for the past ten 
months been arranging the details so 
that the campaign was opened in a very 
efficient manner. The interest of Kr- 
WANIS in this work has made possible the 
placing of Scouting in Trenton on a firm 
financial footing, allowing this splendid 
organization to expand in its work in a 
most satisfactory manner. Through the 
intense activities of KIWANIANS, a splen- 
did camp site consisting of 1,450 

acres on the upper 





working on a swim- 
ming pool which 
they hope to com- 
plete this year. 
In order to raise 
funds for this 
modern’ sanitary 
swimming pool, a 
carnival was held 
which netted 
$2,200. 


For the Better- 
ment of Their 
City 

The Hamlet, 
North Carolina, 
club has participa- 
ted in many ac- 
tivities for the 
betterment of the 
city during the 
past year. Notable 
among these activ- 
ities are the spon- 
soring of a full 
time playground 
director, the enter- 
taining of public 
school teachers and city firemen, 

a s 66 
Calf Club is Making Good 

Last Spring the Converse County Calf 
Club was financed by members of the 
Douglas, Wyoming, Kiwanis club in the 
belief that the bringing of pure-bred 
dairy stock to Douglas and cooperation 
with a bunch of energetic youngsters 
would benefit the dairy interests and 
members of the Calf Club. Five cows 
and calves, pure-bred Holsteins, were 
purchased at a cost of $1,260.00, brought 
to Douglas, and turned over to the mem- 
bers of the Calf Club with the under- 
standing that the money was loaned and 
was to be paid back from returns from 
the cows. These Calf Club members 
realized that they were doing business 
and the interest they took in their prop- 
erty justified the confidence of those who 
loaned the money. In accordance with 
their agreement the youngsters have 
already repaid the donors twenty per 
cent of the loan, which money was made 
from the sale of milk and winnings at the 
State Fair. 





*- ¢ *8 


Physical Examination of School 
Children 

Through the inauguration of a plan of 
physical examination of school children, 
by the club at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
every child of the city has been examined 
for possible defects of teeth, body, eyes, 
ears, nose and throat. A careful examina- 
tion of the reports submitted indicated a 














Band stand erected at the Tuberculosis Hospital, Washington, D. cape by the Ki- 
wanis Club for outdoor entertainments and concerts. ~ 


community. In cases where the parents 
themselves were unable to bear the ex- 
pense of these treatments, the club had 
this work done and more than seventy 
major operations were performed at its 
expense. 

_ 7 * 


New Club Heads Three Million 
Dollar University Project 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Eastlake, Oakland, California, are leading 
in the three million dollar drive for the 
construction of St. Mary’s University in 
Eastlake, Oakland. The president of the 
club is general chairman of the campaign 
committee. Recently, the members of 
the club took out a full page of advertis- 
ing in their local newspaper to welcome a 
new motion picture theatre. 


a + * 


Boy Scouts Given Financial 
Assistance 

A few years ago, the Boy Scouts in 
Trenton were not only heavily in debt 
but very much demoralized due to in- 
adequate finances. The Kiwanis Club 
of Trenton, New Jersey, observing this 
condition guaranteed to the boys of 
the community, funds necessary for 
the continuation of the Scout organ- 
ization, and a campaign was launched 
to secure for the Boy Scouts the 
needed funds for 1926. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was the club’s objective. 


waters of the Del 

aware River has 

also been secured 

for the Boy Scouts. 
s oO a 


Growing Chil- 
dren Need Milk 
In view of the 
fact that milk is 
an essential food, 
especially for 
growing children, 
and realizing that 
some parents fail 
to see the need of 
milk in their chil- 
dren's diet, or have 
not the means to 
provide it for 
them, the Kr- 
WANIS unit at Al- 
bert Lea, Minne-~ 
sota, is furnishing 
a half pint of milk 
to those under- 
nourished children 
whose parents can- 
not afford to pur- 
chase milk. Albert 
Lea kiddies will thus be enabled to enjoy 
health and grow into estimable citizens. 
« + + 


Beautify City 

At the cost of $500 a fountain illumina- 
tor was installed in a local park in 
Evansville, Indiana, by the club. The 
Committee on Public Affairs has also 
started the planting of six miles of trees 
on one state road leading into the city. 
It is the plan of the club to eventually 
have rows of trees on both sides of all 
roads leading into Evansville. 

7 * * 
Initial Year an Active One 

Although 1925 was the initial year 
for the Princeton, West Virginia, club, 
it was very active. An attendance con- 
test which the club sponsored proved 
to be a great success; road signs were 
erected at the entrance to the city on the 
four main highways with the slogan 
**Princeton Krwanits Welcomes You. 
Can We Be of Service?’”’ The club 
donated $50 to the Boy Scout troop to 
finance a camping trip and obligated 
itself to furnish the material for building 
at a cost of approximately $350; con- 
tributed sum of money to finance a 
worthy young man through his course 
at Concord College; made donations to 
numerous charitable enterprises. The 
Princeton club has been congratulated 
by many as being the friendliest club 
ever visited and it may adopt a slogan 
emphasizing this quality for the future. 
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Dinner for the Poor 

Ninety-four families, comprising nearly 
500 individuals, were given a splendid 
dinner through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Medford, Massachusetts. Suf- 
ficient funds for the purchase of chickens 
and other food which was placed in the 
baskets were raised by conducting a 
Hallowe'en dance. The vegetables in- 
cluded in this dinner were donated by 
the school children. To show its appre- 
ciation to the firemen of the city who 
assisted in distributing these baskets, a 
special luncheon was held for them. 

> ” * 


Good Work 


Although the Kiwanis Club of Glas- 
gow, Montana, has not been boasting of 
s activities during the year, it has 
been active in building up the Commer- 
cial Club; built and equipped tennis 
court for the community; sponsored a 
summer camp for the Boy Scouts; as- 
sisted in promoting the Northern Mon- 
tana Corn and Pure Seed Show; provided 
Christmas baskets for every needy family 
in the community. 

. * * 
Under-privileged Child and 
munity Work 

The Conneaut, Ohio, club takes pride 
in showing real results from its work along 
the line of assistance to the under-privi- 
leged children of the city. For the past 
two summers, Camp KIWANIS, sponsored 
by this club, has been a place of clean 
sport and fun for the Boy Scouts of the 
community. Numerous joint meetings 
have been held with the farmers and the 
club is to be congratulated on the success 
of its efforts in bettering relations be- 
tween the rural community and the city. 
The club has also been active in com- 


Com- 
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munity work: It aided in the paving 
of roads and was instrumental in securing 
an appropriation for the testing of tu- 
bercular cattle in the county. Through 
the efforts of the club, a public health 
nurse has been secured and Conneaut 
people were also enabled to enjoy an 
evening concert of the Welsh Rhondda 
Glee Club early this fall. 


1925—An Active Year 

Throughout the year, the club at Yates 
Center, Kansas, has been working in 
conjunction with the farmers and county 
commissioners in planning the establish- 
ment of additional county roads and the 
better marking of established trails across 
the county. Theclub has also been active 
in other work. It celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
Yates Center. The outstanding feature 
of this two-day program was a daily 
Sunset Historical Pageant reinacting 
the story and development of Kansas 
and Yates Center from the earliest Indian 
days to the present time. A local poultry 
club has been sponsored by the club and 
during the month of January a poultry 
show was held and it is planned to have 
lectures and demonstrations in poultry 
raising during the winter. The under- 
privileged child committee has _ been 
working in conjunction with the school 
authorities in furnishing milk, food and 
clothing to a number of poor children 
and financed the sending of local high 
school boys to camp. 

. . a 


Butte Streets a Yuletide Forest 

More than 200 decorated pine trees, 
direct from the forests, were placed about 
the principal business streets of Butte 


to add color and atmosphere to the Yule- 
tide celebration by the Kiwanis Club 
of Butte, Montana. The plan exercised 
a delightful spell over the shoppers and 
visitors and helped to spread the true 
Christmas spirit. 

a - . 


Help Worthy Causes 

Support was given to the San Fernando 
Relief Association which has been aiding 
needy cases, by the Krwanis Club of 
San Fernando, California. The club’s 
work for the under-privileged child has 
found expression along a number of 
practical and helpful lines: Financed 
operation for four boys; instrumental in 
having four local boys admitted to the 
McKinley Home; sufficient funds raised 
to take care of the San Fernando quota 
to carry on the Boy Scout program, also 
secured building for the Scouts; provided 
funds for the work of the summer Health 
School. The club has taken an active 
part in civic affairs; prominent in Cham- 
ber of Commerce work, instrumental in 
prohibiting the sale of obscene magazines 
and other vile literature by the news 
stands of the city; backed high school 
athletics in every way. For the purpose 
of stimulating Christmas cheer in this 
community a large Christmas tree was 
erected in a central location from which 
suitable gifts were distributed to the 


children. 
x s * 


Finance Public Health Nurse 
Approximately $1,250 was raised by 
the Rock Hill, South Carolina, club to 
finance a public health nurse whom the 
club has agreed to employ for six months. 
This nurse will be under the direction of 
the city doctors and work under the aus- 

pices of the City Red Cross Chapter. 

















A typical country store was a part of the Indoor Fair held by the Goshen, Indiana, club to raise money towards {ts pledge to the 
Ril Hospi Children. 


ey Memorial tal for Crippled 
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+ You Had Yours 
Hotels Statler 


(From page 146) 

been written baout, but no two minds 

seem to be of the same opinion, no two 

authorities on the subject seem to have BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
1100 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 650 Rooms 
1100 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 650 Baths 

Now building in BOSTON—1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 


drawn the same conclusions. Some claim 
—to be opened late in 1926. 
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it is a sign of the times, others a break- 
ing down of the home ties. There are 
those who claim antiquated laws and 
cumbersome law machinery for the 
enforcement of same, while others claim 
prohibition to be a very large contribut- 
ing factor. One authority recently 
came out with a lengthy statement that 

4 the crime wave was an aftermath of 
the World War as during that time the 
moral and social standards were lowered 
and youth in its wild flights was brought 
up in a period of newspaper publicity 
of casualty lists, making human life 
seem to be worth but little. 

All of these may be and undoubtedly 
are causes of crime, but the desire to 
“keep up with the Jones’”’ is one that 
must not be overlooked. The desire to 
have the luxuries of this life and let 
the necessities take care of themselves 


should be thought of. The ease with 
which Besse ails poe dice si FOR A BEAUTIFUL ATTENDANCE PRIZE A FINE KNIFE 
wet == OF STERLING SILVER 


chased on the installment plan for only 
a small down payment causes many to Engine turned design with emblem inlaid 
a in fired enamel. Postpaid. 


commit crimes to meet the payments on 
$4.50 


the luxuries thus purchased. /= 

There is one phase, however, that = ee 2 CHAS. P. CRANE & CO. 

3 , ; I ‘ JE Y SENT ON REQUEST 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
never seems to be touched upon and 


that is the average business man’s 

seeming carelessness in putting tempta- 
43 tion in the way of the youths in his 
" employ. If you, as a business man, 
were informed in your own _ business 
you are to a certain extent contributing 
to the crime wave you would resent it, 
but you are. Perhaps it has never 
occurred to you in that light. Stop 
and think. What temptations are put 
before the youths in your employ daily? 
How much do you rely on the insurance 
companies to reimburse you, should you 
have a loss? How willing are you to 
take a hand and prosecute a particularly 
flagrant case of dishonesty among your 
employees? How many times are you 
willing to discharge them and chalk 
up the case to experience while the 
surety or insurance company holds the 
sack? What safeguards do you, as an em- 
ployer, put around the reputation of your 
honest employees from having unwar- 
ranted suspicion cast upon them, should a 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 


ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—z2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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Needed Hotels! 


Sm) Does your town inspire your visitors 
with a desire to remain longer with 
you, or does it impel them to transact 
their business and move on? 












The answer is found in your hotels! 
If they are modern, inviting, your 
town receives enviable advertising. 
If of the wash-bowl and pitcher type 
much questionable publicity results. 












There can be a modern hotel in your 
town; it’s just a question of financing. 
And hotel finaneing is OUR problem; 










; dishonest one inadvertently be employed? ee es 
But, what has all this to do with the Seb tc em we . eitie yeh more than 

gin hae ‘ owns and cities. nen may we 
3 under-privileged boy? Just this—every solve it for you? y 






youth who commits a crime is an under- 

privileged boy. Perhaps he has been 

brought up in luxury and commits a 

crime for a thrill. Nevertheless there 

is some privilege he lacked, some act 

that might have been done for him that 
(Turn to next page) 
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THE FINANCIALIST, a _publica- 
tion devoted to community hotel 
finance, may aid you in solving your 
problems. Your name on our compli- 
mentary Kiwanian list ‘‘K-3’ will 
bring it to you, without obligation. 









































) you are 
willing 
to put 
up with 
trouble and 
lost time in 
filing and find- 
ing of papers— 
overcrowded flat 
folders will becontinu- 
ed in your filing system. 


hand, your 
patience is 
\ exhausted 
with over- 
crowded 
files when 
{ papers are 
hard to file 
and even harder 
to find — expanding 
file pockets will bring im- 
mediate relief. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are a constructed for effi- 
cient filing and quick finding. The 
hinged flap in front bends erward 
permitting reference to the con- 
tents without wholly removing the 
file pocket from the drawer. Be- 
cause of their bellows-like construc- 
tion they will expand as the papers 
increase. Index tabs are always 
at proper height and plainly visible 
under all conditions. Made of 
“Paperoid,”” a fine hemp stock, 
Vertex Pockets will outlast 20 or 
more flat manila folders. 


Vertex Pockets can be used in any Verti- 
cal Filing System. A free sample will 

sent for trial in your own files. Use 
the coupon below. re is no obli- 
gation attached. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X. 


Darable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ame ee sees ses sme sms semen SLES ET BCR > eee ee eee ce eee eee 
Please send for examination and tric! a free sample of 
BUSHNELL'S “Vertex” Paperoid File Pocket, as de- 
scribed in March Kiwanis. 

Name of Firm 

















Address 





Name of Person Inquiring 





Letter size or legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be filed, 
and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co. . X. 
925 Filbert Street Philedelphia, Pa. 
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Give Them a Chance— 
You Had Yours 


(From preceding page) 
would have saved him. Then the youth 
whose environments have been such 
that a life of crime is resultant. He, 
too, could have been reached. The 
boy who has fallen into bad company 
could have been saved, as could the 
youth who took his first “‘shot of hop” 
to see what it was like. All this brings 
us back to work for the boys, for those 
who want to go straight, for those whose 
environments can be improved, for those 
who are trying to earn an honest living, 
for those who may have gone wrong 
for the first time. Many of them can 
be salvaged by the work of such organ- 
izations as the Kiwanis clubs. 

Let me briefly enumerate what exper- 
ience has taught us are the causes of 
temptation for many a youth: 

Where the office safe is allowed to 
stand with open doors during business 
hours, exposing sums of money in the 
cash drawer. 

Where the safe combination is avail- 
able to unauthorized persons. 

Where you keep more cash on hand 
than your needs require. 

Where your deposits are sent to the 
bank by a girl cashier, the office boy or 
some youthful clerk. 

Where you allow salesmen demon- 
strating check-protecting devices to show 
your clerks how easy acheck may be raised. 

Where you fail to burn your spoiled 
signed checks. 

Where you sign your checks in blank 
and allow them to remain in your check 
book. 

Where you allow your check book to 
lie around and your check protector to 
be handy for those who might want to 
use it. 

Where you allow more keys to be 
supplied to your place of business than 
are absolutely necessary. 

Where you fail to make a thorough 
investigation of the personal habits, 
character, and past record of all appli- 
cants for employment, thus allowing a 
black sheep to get into your fold. 

In the conduct of your daily affairs, 
do not lay temptation in the way of the 
youth of your establishment. Play 
“big brother”’ to them all and remember 
that in the course of a day’s time many 
unthinking cases of temptation, for those 
who might be in trouble or might just take 
a chance to borrow a little with the hopes 
of putting it back tomorrow, are put in 
the way of your employees. 

Remember, a youth may have been 
brought up in the lap of luxury and still 
have been under-privileged by not having 
the home life and environments to keep 
him straight. He may have tried a “‘shot 
of hop” once on a dare, only to have it 
“get him.’’ He may have been led astray 
by one in whom he placed his confidence 
and looked upto. He may never have had 
a chance—has been under-privileged from 
the day of his birth. 

Inasmuch as every youth who has 
strayed is to a certain extent an under- 
privileged boy—‘Give them a chance— 
you had yours." 


The Last Link 
By T. T. Coox 


Assistant to Director, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


HE final link in the southern trans- 

continental long distance telephone 
route connecting at New Orleans with 
circuits already existing to Atlanta and 
points on the Atlantic coast, and at El 
Paso to circuits via Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, has recently been completed. 
This link is 831 miles long. 

If there are any rattlesnakes left in the 
State of Texas, it will not be the fault of 
the long distance telephone men who 
have been working through that terri- 
tory. During the construction of the 
Dallas-El Paso section of the Southern 
Transcontinental telephone line, it is 
estimated that over five hundred of 
these snakes were killed, ranging in 
length from one to six feet. 

Long distance cable is the largest single 
project of the construction program. 
The completion of the last link of the all- 
cable route between New York and 
Chicago, with cable work in other sections 
of the country in 1925, involved the 
placing of about 450 miles of long dis- 
tance cable during that year. The plans 
for 1926 include placing more than 700 
miles of this type of cable. The more im- 
portant projects in the 1926 program 
are: 

The completion of the Chicago-St. 
Louis cable which is already in service 
between Peoria and St. Louis. 

On the New York-Buffalo-Cleveland 
cable project, the completion of the 
Schenectady-Syracuse section and major 
portions of the Syracuse-Rochester and 
Buffalo-Dunkirk sections. 

The Richmond-Petersburg section of 
the Washington-Atlanta cable. 

The Momence- Watseka, IIl., section of 
the Chicago-Terre Haute cable. Addi- 
tional cables on existing cable routes 
between Providence and Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg and Ligonier and Pittsburgh. 





{t Costs More— 


To carry a grudge than to ,orgive an 
insult. 

To lose a friend than to pay a debt. 

To break the law than to suffer incon- 
venience. 

To ruin a boy than to be his hero. 

To break faith with conscience than to 
resist temptation. 

To surrender to passion than 
taunted by the crowd. 

To forsake your mother's faith than to 
be called narrow. 

—/Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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Law of Progress 
(From page 152) 


satisfaction which passeth understanding, 
simply because they are harmonizing 
themselves with the infinite; and one 
cannot help another; drop a forward 
thought on the wayside; extend a bit 
of helpful charity; nor do anything 
constructive without receiving the re- 
ward of self-progress. And what is 
more to be desired? Priceless! above 
mere material rubies and pearls. 


These opportunities to render service 
are to the seeker—finding one and 
making the most of it leads to others; 
and the mastery of each leads to in- 
creased perception of vision and ability. 
An earnest desire, faith, and will to 
serve, and in many cases to even sacrifice 
cannot fail to put one on the path which 
ever broadens. We are here a short 
time. We can take away nothing 
material. Isn’t it plain that we are 
here for a purpose? And what can that 
purpose be, if not to develop ourselves 
through rendering service? 


This is the gospel of successful busi- 
ness. Be wanted. Be constructive, 
and the law of progress will result in a 
demand. Business organizations must 
develop to live, and in doing this they 
must offer opportunity to their personnel 
to develop. They must be ever alert 
for the constructive mind, because that 
type of mind is essential to their progress. 
Here we are in the greatest country 
this earth has ever seen. Never were 
there such opportunities for service and 
development. An ever-increasing de- 
mand, and an ever-increasing supply, 
with a good government. An ideal con- 
dition to be grateful for. Stand on that 
Broadway corner today and you will 
find that a few brief years, in spite of 
war, have resulted in progress and in- 
creased opportunities. 


We should be deeply grateful for the 
operation of this divine law, which 
permits us to contribute, and that, as a 
result, we increase in ability, so that 
ever-broadening avenues of service lie 
before us. We should be thankful that 
wisdom and counsel are ours for the 
asking, and for the inspirations we 
receive from others. Every conceivable 
aid is available to him who seeks. The 
law of progress must function. We are 
created in His image, because we alone 
on this little planet have, like Him, the 
power to imagine and create, and thus 
be His agents. 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us, 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

—Longfellow. 
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Life Accident and Health Insurance 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
in the Following States: 











































California Oregon 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Iowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Address Rupert F. Fry, President Texas 
Michigan Washington 
Oklahoma The Wisconsin 

Oxvff'Fle 

Jnsurance Compagy ofAmerica 

Home Office, (Mention this Magazine) Milwaukee, Wis. 



















Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know how 
to eat. The body isa machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favorable 
conditions will the body do its most efficient work. 












‘Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily 
followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek San-  , 
itarium Diet System has been built through years ‘di 
of exhaustive scientific research. It will give you 7 
a new idea of life and its possibilities. Se 


The book is free. 













Write for it now. fo 
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There is enjoyment 


in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 








—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July Ist 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Toronto Montreal 




















Chicago 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver 












For Your Next Party 


i J Joe 

Van flouseonsy 
CREATORS OF FAVOR FASHIONS 
81 W. Lake St. 





paneer! 








CUSTOMS SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman 
ship guaranteed laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadclothe—giadly 
sent on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM StuRmt co. 
‘No Agente” THACA, N. Y. 











. AN TET A 1 
BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 
Order Wild Rice Seed now for Spring planting. 
Thousands of ducks will come to an established 
Wild Rice Field. We also have Wild Celery, 
Sago Pond Plant, Wapato Duck Potato and other 
attractions for waterfowl and Fur Bearers—as 
well as parched wild rice for table use. Write for 

literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS, 
Box K Detroit, Minnesota 
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Twe New Song Books 


Popular Pesodinn for Group Singing . . 25c 

Stunt Sengs for Social Sings . 35e 
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ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
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Tool Tempred Steel ——y 
Protect Your Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
For light pictures or decorations 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist" 
To bang up heavy things 
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| So The Blind May See 


An Activity of the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis 


By WiL.ii1AM M. PACKER 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis 


Ten thousand dollars raised at an 
Armistice night ball by the Kiwanis 
| Club of Minneapolis has been devoted to 
a building fund for blind workers. Co- 
operation with civic and welfare organiza- 
tions is being worked out on an extensive 
scale by the Minneapolis Kiwanis club, 
which recently raised $10,000 to complete 
the building of a new industrial and social 
center for the blind of Minneapolis. 
| Work for the blind is one of the outstand- 
| ing activities of the club, which has a 
| committee that sends representatives 
each week to the headquarters for the 
blind. KIwANIANs read to the men, 
entertain them and advise them in 
marketing their products. The Minneap- 
| olis Society for the Blind, 
1914, was formed to prevent blindness 
and to establish between sighted and 
blind people, normal, educational, eco- 
nomic and social relations. Its policy is 
to cooperate with the individual blind 
people in their effort to become useful, 
happy members of the community. The 
idea of the society is not to segregate 
the blind as blind workers, but to have 
them work and play with the sighted 
members of society. To this purpose the 
| Kiwanis club has lent its aid for a 


organized in 


number of years. The new headquarters 
for the blind, is being built at a cost 
of $50,000, $10,000 of which has been 
contributed by the KIwANIANs. 

On Armistice night, November 11, a 
big community concert and ball was given 
which was attended by 4,000 people. 
For six weeks previous to the ball a 
campaign of publicity and education 
was waged by members of the KIWANIs 
club, at the close of which 2,000 tickets 
at $5.00 apiece had been sold by mem- 
bers of the club. 
city gave generous space to all news of 
events, preliminary to the ball. Over 
three full pages of publicity were obtained 
for the event. Cooperating with the 
Minneapolis School of Fine Arts,a poster 
contest was conducted to obtain a suit- 
able design for window cards advertis- 
ing the ball. Prizes for first and second 
places were awarded to students of the 
institute. One of the large investment 
houses of Minneapolis, gave a window 
display for the ball showing the winning 
poster and work of members of the 
Society for the Blind. 
ing the ball were displayed in all down 
town store windows. 

KIwANIs colors, blue and white, fes 


Newspapers of the 


Posters advertis 
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M. Packer, Immediate 











Check from proceeds of a ball bein nted to Minneapolis Society for the Blind by William 
: Past President, Kiwanis Club of tibananedlie. J 
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tooned the huge armory on the night of 
the ball, making a background for masses 
of American flags and flags of the Allies 
in the late war. On the stage were huge 
masses of roses and chrysanthemums. 
At the close of the musical program 
the general chairman in charge of the 
ball, presented a check for $10,000 to 
the President of the Minneapolis Society 
for the Blind. The check represented 
the gross receipts of the ball, all 
expenses of the function having been 
borne by the club. After the concert 
there was a program of dancing. In an 
adjoining hall, blind workers demon- 
strated their various crafts, including 
broom making, rug weaving, chair can- 
ing, basketry and had on exhibit hundreds 
of pieces of fancy work. An auction of 
articles made by the blind was a feature 
of the entertainment, proceeds of which 
went to the blind workers. Prominent 
social leaders of Minneapolis acted as 
patronesses for the occasion and wives 
of members of the Kiwanis club were 
hostesses. A big step in advance has 
been made by the Minneapolis K1IwANIs 
club through the success of its ball 
which shows a hundred per cent 
organization and cooperation of its 
membership. The Minneapolis Kiwanis 
club established itself in the highest 
regard of the public as an organization 
that is not only furnishing an interesting 
and worthwhile program for its own mem- 
bers but is working for the civic and 
moral betterment of the city. 





Hotel Reservations 
(From page 147) 


contractedfor. The hotels have contracted 
and otherwise obligated themselves to 
reserve for KIWANIANS the rooms which 
the Hotels Committee will assign. The 
blanks referred to were mailed in dupli- 
cate, the original for the Hotels Com- 
mittee care of the Kiwanis Convention 
Office, 153 Peel Street, Montreal, P. 
Q., Canada, and the duplicate for the 
secretary's records. 

No reservations will be accepted by 
the hotels except as they come in due form 
and through the Hotels Committee. The 
hotels have contracted to make the reser- 
vations only in the manner indicated and 
letters received from clubs or individuals 
asking for special privileges are turned 
over to the Convention Office. Numer- 
ous letters have been received at the 
Convention Office asking for blanket 
reservations or premature assignments. 
In no case has a single advance assign- 
ment been made, nor will there be any 
made. The method is designed to provide 
equal opportunities for all clubs. 

Actual assignments cannot be made 
until the club secretary has returned a 
second form “Contract for Hotel Ac- 
commodations.” The Hotels Committee 
will send this form which will contain 
the club’s tentative assignment with the 
name of the hotel, the number of rooms 
needed and the price per day per person 
per room. This form will be mailed April 
15 and must be returned to the Hotels 
Committee positively not later than May 
6. Upon receipt of this contract, the 
Hotels Committee will mail the room 
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cards, a card for each person for whom 
requisition has been made. Then your 
worries are entirely over. You have a 
room backed by the hotel manager’s 
contract to furnish you with the ac- 
commodation noted on the card. The 
number of the room will not be given on 
the card. That will be taken care of when 
you arrive and register. 

There is a cancellation dead line of 
May 24 and this dead line will be very 
definitely adhered to in fairness to all 
concerned. 

The railroad identification ticket en- 
titling you and your family to the benefits 
of the reduced rates will be mailed in 
connection with the room cards. 





Ten Commandments of 
Kiwanis 
1. Krwanis hath brought thee out of 
the land of darkness; out of the house of 


selfishness; thou shalt prefer no other 
service club above Kriwanls. 


2. Thou shalt not carry into Kiwanis 
cliques, ungenerous personalities or selfish 
political ambitions of any form that is 
in heaven above or that is in the earth 
beneath or that is in the waters under the 
earth. 


3. Thou shalt not take the name of 
KIWANIS in vain for thine own material 
or business advancement. 


4. Remember the days of thy meet- 
ings, for without thy attendance, love, 
cooperation and enthusiasms, there can 
be no KIWANIs. 


5. Honor those things for which 
KIWANIs stands that thy days with the 
club and with its friendly fellowship 
may be long in the land. 

6. Thou shalt do no evil, mean or 
unfair thing to K1wANIANs or to others. 


7. Thy President and Board of Direc- 
tors shalt not commit the crime of secrecy; 
nor shalt thou fail in suggesting to them 
and to thy fellow members such things 
as thou believest should be of interest to 
KIWANIs, 


8. Thou shalt not withhold thy voice 
upon the floor of this club in the expression 
of thy ideas, nor shalt thou shirk or 
neglect the work which may be allotted 
to you by thy fellow members. 

9. Thou shalt not slander or bear 
unkind witness against thy fellow 
KIWANIANS or against any others. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy Presi- 
dent’s job, thou shalt not covet the job 
of any of his Vice Presidents, nor his 
Directors, nor his officers, nor his com- 
mitteemen, nor of anything that has been 
given to him or to them by thy will ex- 
pressed through thine own majority. 
—James Gardner Sanderson, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
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This beautiful 


Complete 

with Sticker 

We carry acomplete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem gaods for all occasions. 


For Your Club Too! 


Kiwanis Bell will 
add greater distinction and order 
to your meetings. 
write and tell us that once having 
it, they would never be without 


Many clubs 


A unique and beautiful oranament 
for the speaker’s table. 
like the harsh gavel, for a gentle 
tap and its mellow voice reaches 
every corner of the room. 

No. 29L is 11 inches high, made 

of gold finish Bell Metal. 


$25.00 
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SOUVENIRS AND NOVELTIES 


for Parties, Dances, and Every Occasion 
We are Originators of the Club Assortment 


As an introduction to our novel 


line, we 
SPECIAL KI 
uests 
retty Paper Hats 


for 50 
50 


are featurin 


this 
WANIS ASSOR TMENT 


50 Assorted Noisemakers 
50 Colored Ballons 
300 Rolls of Streamers 


ALL FOR $10 


Larger Assortments in Proportion 
RO 


SS SOUVENIR CO. 


36 W. 33rd St. 


New York City 

















- Jules Broil : 
= ‘*Jules is a polished = 
= entertainer’’ = 
~ —Jax. Times-Union = 
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MARCH MUSICALES | 
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Brook Hawkins 


Brook Hawkins, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, has re- 
cently been appointed as Chairman of 
the International Committee on Business 
Standards to succeed Edmond vanDiest 
who resigned. Mr. Hawkins was born 
in England and after being educated at 
Oxford he came to the United States 
where he has been living for the last 
twenty-seven years. He is a part owner 
and executive in a number of construc- 
tion and real estate investment com- 
panies. In his civic capacities, he is 
vice president of the Citizens Committee 
of 10,000, director Better American 
Federation of California, McKinley Home 
for Boys, California Hut for Disabled 
Veterans and numerous other well known 
organizations. 





Are Kiwanians Active? 


HE following list of honors held by 

members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, may well serve 
to answer this question: 

Mayor of the City. 

Postmaster of the City. 

President Lancaster Automobile Club. 

Chief of Staff—Lancaster General Hos- 
pital. 

Chief of Staff—St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

President Lancaster County Lumber- 
men. 

President Harris Dental Association. 

Vice-Pres. Lancaster Advertisers Club. 

Director Association National Adver- 
tisers. 

President Manufacturers Association. 

Two Vice-Presidents Manufacturers 
Association. 

Principal Stevens High School. 

Professor F. & M. College. 

Professor Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary. 

President Master Builders. 

President Select Council. 

Moderator Westminister Presbytery. 

President Lancaster Shoe Association. 


Past Pres. Pa. Funeral Directors 
Association. 
Treasurer Lancaster Playgrounds 
Association. 





President Chamber of Commerce. 





A Smile 


A smile, God’s gift to man alone 
The beauty of His Spirit shown 
Reflected in a mortal heart; 
God's gift to me, of me a part. 


A baby smiled and all the world 
In radiant beauty lay unfurled 
Before a Mother’s eyes as she 
God’s Spirit in her child, did see. 


A manly youth, brave yet untried, 
With gentle maiden by his side, 

Breasts Life’s tempestuous torrents wild 
With fearless heart, for She has smiled. 


God grant that he may ever be, 

Quick with a tear of sympathy. 

But give him Grace to smile through tears 
To cheer a friend and banish fears. 


And afterwhile when comes a time, 

Of rest, of waiting for some sign 

From Thee to start his life anew, 

God grant he may come ‘Smiling 
Through.”’ 


—Grady, Duluth. 





Charles J. Marshall 


Kiwanis International, the Montana 
District and KIWANIANS in many com- 
munities will miss Charles J. Marshall 
whose unexpected death from cerebral 
hemorrhage occurred last December 13. 
When the Krwanis Club of Lewistown, 
Montana, was organized Mr. Marshall 
became an active member and at the 
time of his death was a_ lieutenant 
governor, and a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Agriculture. A 
brilliant member of the legal fraternity 
of which he was considered one of the 
leaders in Montana, in Lewistown where 
he had so long resided he was regarded as 
a leader in all civic enterprises. As a 
public official he served most creditably 
as county attorney and later as Mayor 
of Lewistown and in private life was a 
successful corporation lawyer. Mr. Mar- 
shall was a member of various Masonic 
orders and prominent in the Elks 
Lodge, having served as Exalted Ruler. 


























In Memoriam 


Within the last few months three of 
the most valued members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Carey, Ohio, have died. Dr. Ira 
N. Zeis, who was a charter member, served 
two terms as president and at the time of 
his death was immediate past president. 
Dr. Zeis was a member of the York and 
Scottish Rite Masonic Orders and a 
Shriner. KiwaAntaAn Willis R. Kurtz, 
who passed away in December, was also 
a charter member and an active and 
untiring worker. The club’s most recent 
loss occurred in the death of Calvin X. 
Diller, an estimable citizen and a true 
KIWANIAN. 

Other deaths which have occurred 
since the first of the year are as follows: 

Harry E. Speaker, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lionel C. Difford, E. Liverpool, Ohio. 

R. E. L. Lloyd, West Union, West 
Virginia. 

A. T. Cordray, London, Ohio. 

John C. Hunt, Jr., Lexington, North 
Carolina. 

Ben W. Beck, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Ed. Gildersleeve, La Porte, Indiana. 

Thomas Kemple, LaFayette, Indiana. 

R. A. Storm, Alliance, Ohio. 

Dr. J. E. Pickard, Reno, Nevada. 

Frank L. Wagner, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Wm. E. Allis, Syracuse, New York. 


W. H. House, Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. 
Dr. Arthur L. Hughes, Bloomfield, 


New Jersey. 
Wm. E. Phipps, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
N. A. Rasmusson, Lead, South Dakota. 
Oscar R. Johnson, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
(Continued on page 173) 
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John A. Mustard 
At the last convention of the Michigan 


District, John A. Mustard, a charter 
member of the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
KIwaANIsclub, was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and at a special meeting of the 
district board at Detroit on January 15, 
was elected Governor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William Steensma, 
In 1922 Mr. Mustard served as president 
of his club, was a trustee for two years, 
and has been a member of the board of 
directors since the beginning of the club. 
Mr. Mustard graduated from the law 
department of the University of Michigan 
in 1906 and is a practicing attorney in 
the city of Battle Creek. 
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THE ‘“‘BLACK PIRATE” CAPTURES KIWANIS PARTY 
International President Moss and his entourage were captured in a dashing but pleasant raid 
last November, on the occasion of the California-Nevada District Convention. From left to right: 
Dr. John P. Buckley, Director and Past President of the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, Mrs. John 


H. Moss, International President John H. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Mrs. Fred 


Moss, Douglas Fairbanks, International Secretary 
Cc. W. Parker, and Mrs. John P. Buckley. This was taken in 


Douglas Fairbank’s studio. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
. 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 

















Come to Us for Novel 
Entertainment Ideas 
4 


We are prepared to furnish novel 
ideas, stunts or complete programs 
for gatherings where original enter- 
tainment ideas are wanted. Prompt 
delivery on souvenirs, favors, flags, 
emblems, badges, place cards, etc., 
is assured by our 24 hour service. 
Let us help you plan your banquets, 
smokers, and club entertainmenis. 
Our Kiwanis Specialties Catalog shows 
many things that will interest you. A 
eard brings it without charge. 


# 


Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 


39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Vinton Bldg¢., Portland, Oregon 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personal attention of Kiwanian Perry B.,Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington office. 

ddress Box K. Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 
8t., Washington, D. C. 
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A New Binder For’ 
The Kiwanis Magazine 


You value the club and district news, 


Roe Fulkerson’s edi- 
torials, news of Kiwanis affairs and 
personalities. For your convenience 
and pleasure, we have secured an 
entirely new binder for your copies 
of The KIWANIS Magazine. 


the articles, 


This binder is 
cess material that gives the appearance 
of tooled leather in brown with embossed 
emblem in gold. 


In such a binder you can quickly insert 
each issue as you receive it, without 
punching holes or bothering with post 
binders. By keeping each issue neat, 
clean and intact in this attractive cover, 
you soon complete an interesting volume 
for handy reference—one that will be 
a distinctive and welcome addition to 
your library or desk. 


Mail the attached coupon today with $2.50 
for single binders to hoid 12 issues. For 
your name printed in gold on the cover 
an additional charge of 25 cents is made. 


You will like this cover for its durability 
ae well as its very fine appearance. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 


Chicago Illinois 
ee ae a eS eae 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
l 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 
| 164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. | 
| Date | 
j Gentlemen | 
Send me binders for THE 
| KIWANIS MAGAZINE, postpaid. l 
| for which I enclose $ see | 
jpn Imprint | { my name in gold on cover. 
| BRED 2 vik civ ccc deeweseceverccecceeeceeeseseessecs | 
| Rae BORED cccccsecvccsscenvesscccaccuatgsaces | 
} city and State........ st ee ae 





made of a special pro- | 


| never read a book. 
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Bill Sez— . 


By KIwanliAN BILL Bottom 
Los Angeles, California 


about how KIWANIS 
clubs should ort to be run, which I gess 
some of you is glad I aint, I’d hav the 
principles, the ideals and aspirashuns of 
KIwANIs clearly explained to evry pros- 
pecktiv member before he come in, the 
explainin to be done by the man which 
had the most highest conceptshun of 
Kiwanis. I wood be sure that the feller 
what wanted to join was one which was 
capable of graspin the ideals of KiwAnlIs, 
one which had a keen desire to serve and 
to bild. Woodent that be better than 
makin him a member and then havin 
him have to ask what is it all about an) 
havin him find out that its sumthin he 
aint got no use for and mebby he woodent 


If I had the say 


make a first class KIWANIAN after all? 
* * ” 
It aint no grate credit to a man to 


be broke but to my way of thinkin it 
aint no praiseworthy acheevement to 
have been a smart bizness man and got 
a fat bank roll had to part 
| company with your soul to do it like so 
many doin today. 
I feel downright sorry for these ‘‘pros- 
men when they tell me they 
Even there society 
frends and pals will tell you in confidence 
that there ruff-nex and hard-boiled & 
etc. What good is it to be all the time 
thinkin $ $ $ and knowin you aint there 


when you 


men is 


“a a fo.4?? 
successiul 


| perous”’ 


when your thrown in with fokes what 
know and loves literature and art and 
| music? How can they be happy without 


fine ideals and worth while aspirashunes? 
Our spiritual advancement has lagged 
away behind in our mad race to beat the 
other feller to the jack. If every feller 
was to give more attenshun to nurishin 
and developin his soul and makin it 
worth savin youd find this a darn site 
better world than it is today. It’s all 
rong, mates, it’s all rong. KIWANIANS 
realize this and are goin to be a big 


influence in correctin this awful condishun, 


as time goes on. 


A subjec most all thinkin peeple give 
some thot to is whether this old world 
is gettin any better or vice verser. Mebby 
it is and mebby it aint. But the low 
down last anallysis is that there is a 
heluva lot of things that is downrite 
rotten and we are a lot of dumbells if 
we jest set and don’t do nothin about it. 

It jest takes a little bunch of guys 
thats got the courage of there intestins 
to declare thereselfs and theres 250 
thousand members of Servis Clubs that 
stands ready to back up any move 
that’s rite and proper and worth while. 
And they carry some influence with old 
man Public Opinion. 

As long as we say it cant be done it 
Let’s start somethin. 


wont be done. 


* * * 


Bill Shakespeare was all rong when 
he said: ‘‘That which we call a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” 

Tryin sincerely to live up to the ethics 
and moral teachins of the Master who 
told us to love one another and to do to 
the other feller always like we would 
hav him do to us, to be kind and helpful 
and forgivin and cut out the ruff stuff, 
never was % so attractive to most of us 
till they put the tag ‘‘KrwAnis”’ onto it 
and made it look like sumthin new that 
Aint it 


you never herd tell of before. 
a fact? 
* . * 
Are you doin a little somethin evry 


day to add to the sum of human happy- 
ness? 
7. 7 * 

Just bein good aint so awful much 
Lots of men hav had many and serius 
falts but the things they hav done to 
add to the joy of livin, the helpful things 
they hav done, these will live long after 
there mistakes has been wiped out and 
forgot. 

~ « * 

We grow by doin, not by thinkin of 

our thots and feelin of our feelins. 














In order to stimulate interest in getting out a 
a between the farmer and city man, 
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Lincoln’s Open- 
Mindedness 


Lincoln is sometimes spoken of as a 
typical American. It would be much 
nearer the truth to describe him as our 
most exceptional American. In no re- 
spect was he more exceptional than in 
his capacity for growth. :He kept grow- 
ing intellectually to the end of his life 
and never more rapidly than after his 
elevation to the presidency. He took the 
leading papers on both sides of the burn- 
ing question that agitated the people of 
his day and reached his conclusions only 
after careful thought and full discussion. 
How many men do that today? How 
many have decided that they are against 
the World Court or the League of Na- 
tions, knowing practically nothing about 
either? Most men close their minds at 
twenty and practically all at forty. 
Lincoln’s open mindedness was the secret 
of his vast tolerance, than which there is 
nothing of which we stand in greater 
need at the present time. 

—F. H. Hopper, 


Head, Department of History, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





Lincoln in Indiana 


The Editor: 

I have read with interest the article 
on Abraham Lincoln by Martin Phillip 
Rindlaub, Sr., in the February issue. 

On page 8, first column is an erroneous 
statement that Lincoln’s parents moved 
to Illinois when he was only 6 years old. 
This is a very grave historical error 
because the Lincoln family lived near 
here at Lincoln City, Spencer County, 
Indiana, from the time that Abraham 
was about 6 years old until he was 21. 

On page 9, third column is another 
grave error in which it says that the 
Slavery question which rendered the 
disruption of the Democratic party in- 
evitable, and robbed Douglas of the 
democratic nomination for President in 
1860. Douglas received the Democratic 
nomination of the major wing of his 
party in 1860. I think that there should 
be some publication of this correction 
in the next issue of the magazine. 
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We people of southern Indiana guard 


very jealously the history of Abraham 
Lincoln in this section and I am sending 
this in the way of a friendly correction. 
— ELMER Q. LOCKYEAR,. 
Judge of the Vanderburgh Probate Court, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Call for Exhibit Material 


All Krwanis clubs and members are 
urged to send in material which can be 
used for display purposes at the Montreal 
convention and the District Conventions 
which will follow in the fall. The type 
of material includes: 

Photographs of club activities. 

Unique and attractive luncheon notices 
and club publications. 

Ladies’ Night and other special meeting 
programs. 

Club forms. 

Rosters in booklet or folder form. 

Committee pamphlets. 

Posters. 

Club publicity of various kinds. 

Special KrIwanis editions of newspapers. 

District material such as publicity for 
conventions. 

Attendance cards and 
promote attendance. 

Material descriptive of club activities. 

Kiwanis Anniversary Week material. 

Any other material suitable for K1wANnis 
convention exhibits. 

This material should be mailed to 
the Department of Publicity of Inter- 
national Headquarters, and marked on 
the outside of the package, ‘‘For Montreal 
Convention Exhibit.” 





suggestions to 





In Memoriam 
(From page 171) 


J. M. Ruthrauff, Tucson, Arizona. 
R. G. Williams, Corbin, Kentucky. 


Robert Manley Cobban, Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Harry L. Lowengard, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

David McCormick, Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hiram J. Griffing, Mobile, Alabama. 
Dr. Arthur L. Hughes, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 




















Kiwanians of Cullman, Alabama, installed playground equipment at or- 


phans’ home. 


1 
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i Can Take Ten 
Strokes Off 
Your Best Score 


Give me 10 minutes a pany for one 
week to prove it! a Fg Le have 
trouble with your bet a 
—" f the time ? 
Do you fail to get y hd with 
every drive? Do you havetrouble 
keeping on the fairway? Do 
you sometimes top or slice or 
pull? Does your stroke lack 
grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can wgexly cor- 

ee difficulties. 
‘ me prove it— 
‘aids entirely, at a risk! 


FREE TRiAL WOFFER 


nakanitlin 10 strokes of yest host s score 
I have done it i hundreds 











When I 
I mean pin! Ty that. 








CELUECGEEOSSG SAGER AEA OOGGSSEEGEEREGN ESE RSOR ENESCO SESED AER ESE CONOR OR SSEER OES OORS 


of othermen. Men who were admitted 
the game have ay ant Lrg SS 
that is ¢ is the envy 

as at welt find the the ch 
ables them to p! qume es ickly and surely 
A pod nergy d ae Auk eis secret of f success. 
Men practice for years and spend hun 
lars to acquire a stroke. You can now 
the stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice a 
day—and for less money than you pay for a dozen 
golf balls. 

You achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide — a mechanical device that eters any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore your aes. You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to swing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 

24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 

To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a a course coverin 
every phase of golf. essons are the result 
of years of successful golf instruction experience. 
They deal with the troubles of soo and good 
golfers who go off their game. ou area ne 
ner they will give ou a flying start to a 
If you are an ‘‘old timer’’ you will find them, 
to brush Up your pame in the weak s feet 
will be sent FREE with the Clisbee if "Stroke 
Guide. Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the end of a week’s trial, 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 
Culsseg eour SCHOOL, Dept 

City Office, 225 N. wicnnean & ewd., Chicago, Il. 

a. a me the Clisbee Golf Stroke Guide for a 
week s FREE TRIAL together with the 24 golf lessons 
FREE. If 1 am not satisfied after the week's trial, 1 will 

return the Guide and you are to refund my money in full. 


$10 enclosed [[] SendC.0. D. FJ 





Name. 





Addresa 
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WHY NOT 


Buy Direct 


From the Manufacturer? 


Price and Service 


Luncheon and Convention 
Badges 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 


2448 West 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 



















COMMITTEEMEN! 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party 
Cotillon? The best — pn — novel 
entertainment, perso supervised any- 
where. Particulars ae A sent you. 


MecConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


183 N. Wabsah, Chicago 












FRE 


logs, 
3-, 
in schools, colleges, 
M. Witmark & Sons, Dept. 0 


48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 
MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes, Mono- 
Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 
4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 
churches, lodges, homes, 
1650 B’way, 


ete, 
N. Ve 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. Ali this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Ja Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
‘7 newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than temporary 
relief. Jt actually dissolves excess fat away. With 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con- 
tinued wearing of Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 





No need of carrying 
emocss fat like the 
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Surplus Farm Products 


John F. Conrad, a member of Peotone, 
Illinois, proposes that the farmer's surplus 
corn could be disposed of by eating corn- 
meal mush for breakfast. When asked for 
further views on the subject of surplus farm 
products he wrote the following.—Editor. 


T now appears that some people are 
still skeptical and are not even going to 
try to devour any of the corn product. 
They believe this idea will not diminish it 
quick enough and are looking forward for 
some other solution. 


The facts are that the farmer needs 
help immediately. In the crisis which 
now exists the Agricultural Commission 
asks the producer of grain to organize 
and form a cooperative marketing plan. 
This plan may be advisable if it is done 
before it is too late, but in a crisis like 
the above mentioned you might as well 
say to a person who has appendicitis to 
go to some other climate for his cure. 

The only sure remedy now to get 
rid of this surplus corn or grain would 
be to put the Government into business 
for an indefinite time until the grain 
producer will be self sustaining. 

The farmer’s dinner bucket is empty 

and what they now need is _ the protec- 
tion of Uncle Sam. It will take at least 
twelve months for a body of men to 
figure out a plan which will fill the wants 
of the farmers cooperative marketing 
and after it went into effect it would take 
another six months to test it out, and by 
that time seventy per cent of the grain 
producers in the corn belt especially will 
be financially broken. 

Frank O. Lowden who is on the ex- 
ecutive National council of farmers co- 
operative marketing committee now 
appears to be looking for the right solu- 
tion, saying that some sort of legislation 
should be enacted providing relief on 
losses from their surplus crop until they 
can extend their cooperative method. 
He has hit the right trail. 

The government once took over the 
railroads and why not take over the corn 
problem today? 

The good book says, ‘‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” but in a 


crisis like this ‘‘The United States belong 
to Uncle Sam and the crops thereof.” 

The corn producers are sick and are 
calling on Uncle Sam who could have 
one grain clearing house in every state 
that would control all the grain dealers 
in their respective states allowing them 
a certain percentage for housing or handi- 
ing same then add this expense on the 
cost. On farm land costing two hundred 
dollars an acre the producer of corn 
should not get less than $1.00 per bushel 
for his corn. Wheat should be at least 
$2.25 per bushel today. When the 
manufacturers and labor were getting 
half of what they are receiving today 
they paid $11.00 for flour, and they are 
paying the same price today. 

No tax payer or Uncle Sam would 
hold back in saving a drowning person 
because the rope you throw him would 
get wet or may be damaged. 

This placing the government into 
business might put them into the hole 
because of the rotted corn on hand, but 
some of it could be used for fuel and the 
balance which was left could be shoved 
into the ocean and this loss could be 
spread on the general government taxes 
and Uncle Sam would not be out one 
penny. 





Industry and the Schools 


A move illustrating the tendency on 
the part of modern business towards 
working in conjunction with institutions 
of learning has been made by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, an 
association of the structural steel fabri- 
cators of the United States and Canada. 
This institute is about to embark upon 
an extension of activities which will 
include a close degree of cooperation 
with the faculties of engineering and 
architectural schools throughout the 
country. 

One of their most important functions 
will be to make available to members of 
the faculties of technical schools and their 
students—through personal contacts and 
written bulletins—lessons learned as a 
result of research and practical experience 
in the manufacture and erection of 
structural steel. 
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and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or pad money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept. 23, 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
a a eo oe oe 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 23 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ............ my height is .......... 
my waist measure is............. 

0 $6.50 enclosed. ( Send C.O. D. 


Address ........ 


MERCHANT Write for special =. 
i opport 

TAILORS Tiere inatansbasdeete 

No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 


























Honor roll of the Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, for year 1925. 
These men had a record of 100 per cent attendance for the entire year. 


left to stents | C. E. Stickley, J. H. Hope, H. F. Bradburn 
E-barbee (Secre Glenn. Center row: bd. 8. 
D» Charles He Moureau, J.S. hn, W.E. E Duauay, by? P. O'N 
wens 
. F. J. Williams (Past President). Ben 
yer . Frank Brittain, C. A. Donnell 
M.Green (Past President), A. G. £3. F¢. F Ed Howell (Past President 
felder J. Scruton, S. J. Trave, {F. Wright. 


P. W. Raemer, R. K. 
F. S. FS Milam Betlesa tenn Ee. R. Ledbetter, M. 


H. G. Hatfield (Past President), R. 
: C. E. Aikman, J. 


A. H. Schmidt, M. I. Miller, E. 
Parsons pans Ree De oe 


Ben Barnett D. Fezler a leresiden') 


Pradiioaes. Mente Frow, 
,& Meath Johnson, L. C. Mers- 
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Air Transportation Important 


By C. W. SEIBERLING 
President, Akron Chapter, National Aeronautic Association of U. S. A. 


ers is the greatest age of transporta- 
tion the world has ever known. 

When this great country of ours was 
first settled, we had transportation on 
water by sail-boat and row-boat, and on 
land by horse and wagon, oxen and cart. 
Later we had transportation by steam- 
boat and steamship. We then had trans- 
portation on land by steam railroad. 
Then along came transportation by auto- 
mobile, then transportation by air. 
First, by heavier than air with the aero- 
plane, then lighter than air with the 
dirigible balloon. 

Every city, state and nation can gauge 
its greatness and prosperity by its trans- 
portation facilities. The better its 
transportation facilities the greater will 
be its prosperity. We would not have 
the great New York City we have today 
were it not for its many steamship lines, 
fine docks, and railroad terminals. We 
would not have the great city of Chicago 
were it not for its many railroad termi- 
nals and its fine transportation by water. 

Up to the last fifteen years transporta- 
tion has been by land and water, but in 
the last fifteen years transportation has 
come into vogue by air, and this in time 
will prove the greatest advance in trans- 
portation by saving of time. 

The aeroplane during the great World 
War was a great factor in winning the 
war. We do not want any more wars, 
but as long as selfishness exists we are 
going to have wars. The next great war 
is going to be won in the air, and the 
nation which controls the air will win the 
war. 

This nation should have a large aero- 
plane and dirigible balloon fleet for pro- 
tection. We have over a _ thousand 
miles of coastline which could be defend- 
ed better and more economically by 


aeroplane and dirigible balloon fleets 


than by battleships. 

Aeroplanes are now used for carrying 
mail from New York to Chicago and 
San Francisco, and the mail is being 
carried in less than half the time that it 
was formerly carried by rail. The 
aeroplane is also being used to patrol 
our national forests as a_ protection 
against fires. It is also beginning to be 
used to save our cotton fields by flying 
over them and spreading poison powder 
which kills the boll weevil. It is used 
some for passenger and light freight 
service. 


The dirigible balloon is now coming 
into use for freight and passenger service 
and will be of great benefit in coast 
defense. The time is not far distant when 
we shall have regular passenger service 
between New York and London, be- 
tween New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
and San Francisco. It will be more 
comfortable and luxurious than travel 
today by train and the time will be 
shorter. These dirigibles will carry from 
fifty to one hundred passengers. The 
dirigible will also be used as a freight 
carrier. 

We recently had a great catastrophe in 
the destruction of the Shenandoah with 
the loss of fourteen lives. Many people 
believed that that would be the end of 
dirigible balloons flying. On the con- 
trary, they will go ahead on a firmer 
basis for we will profit by any mistakes 
that have been made in the past. 


Every citizen should give his moral, 
as well as financial, support to further- 
ing transportation by air. This great 
nation needs it in time of war as a pro- 
tection and in time of peace it will be 
used for purposes previously stated. 














Boy, Scout log cabin constructed by the Kiwanis Club of Massillon, Ohio. 


MARCH -- GOLFERS! 


And with March comes Spring and golf. 
to the season and your needs is this hi 
SCORE and CARD CASE—genuine calfskin leather, 
containing GOLF SCORE PAD of oom rad sheets. 

The CARD CASE for your membership 
LF —— 


ness cards—the 
record. 


or dance. 





for 


What could be handier 
Acceptable as a gift or favor "tor dinner, card party 


Sample $1.00—write for it. 


Special prices 


te Kiwanis elubs with name em- 


bossed In gold on ease 





J.T. FOLLANSBEE 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Suitable 
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your season's 
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For YOUR Club and You 
The New Kiwanis Song 


BROTHERLAND 


Words by Vincent Wright, 
Gounod—breathes the 


PEACE, 


music 
spirit of 


adapted from 
UNIVERSAL 


and coins for the English tongue 


The New Kiwanis Word 


BROTHERLAND 


Retailed at 50c per copy for YOU, 


through 


exclusively 


EAST BAY MUSIC HOUSE 
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M. 
79 Flatbush Ave. 





KIWANIS GOODS) 

of all descriptions. 

Write for Catalog 
HEFTER’S SON 


2142 San Antonio Avenue. Alameda, Cal. 
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Patterns free. 
riage 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat ¢ a 


4 
post, $2.00 


paid, NEWALL. 207 , a8, 





from makers. 


A he Car- 

























‘Your Puncture-proof Tubes 
Outwore Two Sets of Tires’’ 


That's the statement S. C. Winfrey of Texas, 
sent to F. H. Milburn, Chicago, inventor of the 
Milburn Puncture-Proof Tube, sold only through 


tire mileage and eliminates changi 
no more than the ordinary tube an 


a money-back guarantee. Mr. F. H. M 


agents. Under official test this tube was punc- 
tured 500 times without loss of air. 


It doubles 
tires. Costs 
is sold under 
Milburn is 


making a free tube offer to a limited*number of 
car owners. You can write him at 334 W. 47.h 


Street, Chicago. 
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"MEN! 


* 


Na Qualercrdnt 


1S PROMINENT 


‘Your Clothes Cant 
Look Smart 


OES your coat wrinkle, sag at the 

D shoulders and bulge at the waist? 
Does your vest “‘creep” and wrin- 

kle? Do your trousers bag and hang 
down 'til they bid “good bye” to your 
vest? Do you feel “stuffy” and clumsy? 
If so, “‘there’s a reason” —and it’s right 
in plain sight! 


Don’t Blame Your Tailor! 


The trouble is not with the 
tailor—it’s your waistline! 
If you are even slightly 
over-weight—if you have 
a little ‘‘bay” at the belt 
line—the best tailor in 
the world can’t make your 
clothes look right. There’s 


a simple, easy, com- oe 
[ oi 










mon-sense way to 


Keep Down That 
Growing Waistline 


and make your clothes fit 
and look better. Add grace q. “py 
to your dancing. Just step Without “Little Corporal, 
into a “Little Corporal” and you can wear all 
your clothes with greater comfort and enjoy the 
perfect ease and assurance that go with immaculate 
dress. 


“LITTLE CORPORAL” 


First Aid to Good Dress 


The “Little Corporal” is de- 
signed, primarily, as an adjunct 
to good dress. It is mot acorset 
—it is mot a gird’e—yet it 
combines the good qualities of 
both. It is a man’s garment 
—no laces, clasps, buckles, 
straps or stiff supports! It 
keeps down the waistline—at 
the same time giving a delight- 
ful feeling of ease and comfort. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send the coupon today for 
illustrated literature and Special 
10-Day Trial Offer. Let the 
4 Pa, “Little Corporal” prove itself, 
Ae at our risk. If you prefer, 
| \ So give us your height, weight 

: ~ "and waist measure (snug) over 

With “Little Corporal” underwear, enclose $6.50 with 
cou and get the belt, or pay postman on de- 
a plus & of a few cents. If not satisfactory 
your money will be prom tly and cheerfully 
refunded. nited States is $7.50. 


LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY 


Dept. 3-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





ice outside the 


j LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY ] 

Dept. 3-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Pp . . 

| Please send me FREE illustrated literature 

i and Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 


ST — 
! pe prefer to secure a belt fill in below: 


Waist measure over underwear is................ | 
inches. Height............... Weight....................... | 








THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


With the Authors 


General William Wallace Atter- 
bury, President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, although a graduate of Yale, 
began his railroad career as an apprentice 
in the Altoona shops. After serving in 
many capacities from road foreman to 
vice president in charge of operations, he 
was elected to the presidency. During 
the war he went to France to direct in 
the construction and operation of United 
States military railways, the title of 
Commanding Brigadier General U. S. A. 
being given him. For his war services 
he was awarded the D. S. M., made a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor; 
Companion Order of the Bath; Com- 
mander Order of the Crown (Belgium). 
He takes an active part in a number of 
scientific and economic societies. 


Despite the apparent lull of public 
interest in the development of commercial 
aviation, the subject will continue to 
be one of increasing importance, and 
therefore the views of Colonel H. E. 
Hartney, experienced as he is in avia- 
tion matters, will be of considerable 
interest. In October, 1915, he joined 
the Royal Flying Corps and after two 
years service became Captain. In Septem- 
ber, 1917, he was transferred with the 
rank of Major to the American Air 
Service, organized, trained and took the 
27th Aero Squadron to the front; pro- 
moted in August, 1918 to Group Com- 
mander of the Ist Pursuit Group; later 
was appointed Lieutenant Colonel and 
returned to the United States to the 
Office of the Chief of Air Service and 
successively held positions as Chief of 
Training, Acting Chief of Operations 
and Chief of Civil Affairs, resigning in 
1921. Colonel Hartney is Secretary 
pro tem of the National Aeronautic 
Association of the U. S. A.; won sixth 
place in the Transcontinental Reliability 
Test in 1919 and second in Pulitzer in 
1920. His war honors include the 
Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre (two 
palms); Italian Silver Medal for Valor; 
British War Medal; Aero Club Medal 
of Honor. 


It is a commonplace to say that one’s 
opinion is based upon one’s point of view. 
The development of labor management 
in industry and labor management and 
ownership of financial corporations is 
causing students of industrial economics 
to change their views. The remarks of 
Peter J. Brady make for a fine com- 
mentary on the changing situation in the 
United States. 


There are many angles to the crime 
situation and as recent studies are prov- 
ing, a great deal of the present crime wave 
can be traced to youthful gangs and to 
individual youths. The analysis by 
K1WANIAN Ralph W. Budd is particularly 
valuable now when the whole situation 
is receiving the attention of the entire 
public. He is a member of the New York 
City Kiwanis Club. 


Everyone wants to achieve success, 
to realize his own individual progress 
and to take part in the general progress 


of his community. His engineering 
training and his work as assistant to 
General Goethals in building the Panama 
Canal has given KIWANIAN Richard 
Whitehead the opportunity to develop 
a scientific attitude towards human 
progress. That attitude will help to 
solve many of our industrial and sociologi- 
cal problems. Mr. Whitehead is a mem- 
ber of the New Haven Kiwanis Club. 


In the attempt to get at the basic 
facts of the whole agricultural situation, 
one is continually confronted by the 
fact that the relative costs of the 
materials he needs are higher than the 
prices for which he sells his products. 
Under the auspices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture with wide- 
spread facilities at its disposal, the 
economic facts have been determined 
and are presented very strikingly by 
J.Clyde Marquis. In all of their work 
towards improving town and country 
relations KIwANIs clubs can well keep 
the results of the work of the Depart- 
ment uppermost in mind. 


With each issue the Montreal Conven- 
tion grows one month nearer and by 
this time all of the districts are hard at 
work towards the stimulation of a large 
attendance. Special trains are being 
arranged. MHotel reservations are being 
made and all KIwANIANs can well plan 
now for not only an inspiring convention 
but for a very pleasant vacation in a 
section of Canada that many of them 


have not seen. Then there are the 
European trips advertised in The 
KIWANIS Magazine. KIWANIANS are 


urged to read about the hotel and rail- 
road rates in this issue. 


National Music Week was quite an 
occasion last year and the plans call for a 
still bigger occasion this year. Now is 
the time for clubs to make their own 
plans. In this issue Peter W. Dykema 
outlines his very specific suggestions. 





Chicago Club Headquarters 


The Kiwanis Club of Chicago has 
established new headquarters in the 
new Hotel Sherman (Room 476), where 
members from other clubs are welcome 
when in Chicago. 





KIWANIS is a challenge to men to 
invest their lives in practical service 
while they are satisfying their natural 
hunger for fellowship. 

CARL ENDICOTT, 


Kiwanis Club of Huntington, Indiana. 
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Is Your Business or 


Profession Listed He 


CYyhen Check and Mail the « 
Coupon for FREE Ideas 


If you want to know what others are doing to get ahead in your business or 
prcfession—if you would like to see actual copies of ideas that will get new 
customers for your store, cut operating costs in your shop or office, build up 
memberships in your church, lodge, or other organization—then write for free 
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----- TEAR HERE ----- 


The Rotospeed Co. 
469 Fifth St., Dayton, O. 


Send me without cost or 
obligation samples of ideas 


DR Bi 





ITT Se 





copies of ideas that have actually done these things for others. 


Ideas That Apply to Your Work, 


Your Business or Your Profession 


Without one penny of expense and with- 
out the slightest obligation, we'll send 
you proven ideas that apply specifically 
to your work—ideas that have been suc- 
cessfully used by others. Simply check 
the ideas you want in the column at the 
right and send us your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below. That’s all 
you need to do. You'll get the free 
ideas immediately. 


Every Idea 
Is a Proven Idea 


From all over the country we collect 
ideas that have been proven by users 
of the Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 
From the thousands that come to our 
office, we pick out the most successful. 
We pass them on to other Rotospeed 
users. They are ideas of men who have 
fought their way to success in almost 
every field. They are ideas that get 
attention—ideas that arouse interest— 
ideas that sell—ideas that get results. 
Let us send you samples of these ideas 
now. Let us show you how easily and 
inexpensively you can put them in use 
with a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 


ROISSELER 


The Rotospeed is a compact, economical 
duplicating machine that, without type 


ROTOSPEED’S New 
ART end IDEA SERY 1c 





= 4 













or cuts, quickly and easily prints clean- 
cut copies of anything that can be hand- 
written, typewritten, drawn, or ruled. 
It prints on any kind of paper and any 
size form from a 3x5 inch card to an 
814x106 inch sheet. 

With this machine and the Rotospeed 
Art and Idea service, you can reach the 
people you want to reach; you can get 
out effective letters, bulletins, circulars, 
or any kind of direct advertising; you 
can illustrate your printed matter with- 
out expensive art work. And you can 
cut your printing costs to practically 
nothing! 


Why We Offer You 
These Free Ideas 


We want you to see what others in your 
business or profession are doing with 
the Rotospeed—how it is helping them. 
We want an opportunity to tell you 
more about the Rotospeed. We want 
to tell you about our offer of a ten days’ 
free trial—how you can use the machine 
and a number of proven ideas for ten 
days at our expense—how you can buy 
it at a low direct factory price that any 
merchant, organization, or professional 
man can easily afford. And in return 
for your name and address we offer to 
send you, without cost or obligation, 

Rotospeed ideas that will do for 
~ you what they have already done 
for others. Send for these ideas 
to-day! Mail the coupon now. 


The Rotospeed Co. 


469 Fifth Street 
DAYTON OHIO 
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applying to business or pro- 

fession checked below. Also 

tell me more about the 

Rotospeed and your free 

trail offer. 

OAdjutant American Le- 
gion Post 

0 Banker 

OChamber of Commerce 
Secretary 

OCoal Dealer 

O Clothing Dealer 

O)Club Secretary 

OCounty Farm Agent 

OC Druggist 

ODry Cleaner 

O Dry Goods Store 

" OFurniture 

& CO General Store 

: OGrain and Feed 

sf OGrocer 

O Hardware Dealer 

Olce Manufacturer 

O Jeweler 

O Laundry 

OLife Insurance Agent 

OLumber Dealer 

O Luggage Dealer 

CO Manufacturer 

O Milinery Shop 

OC Minister 

O Musical Instrument 
Dealer 

OOffice Supplies 

O Optician 

OC Photographer 

O Plumbing Shop 

O Radio Dealer 

er | C1 Ready-to-wear Dealer 

ta OD Realtor 

a C Restaurant 

C OSchool Superintendent 

OSecretary of Fraternal 
Order 

OShoe Dealer 

OSporting Goods Dealer 

C2 Teacher 
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O Theatre Owner 
m CY. M. C. A. Secretary 
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KIWANIS TRIP 
TO EUROPE 





It takes time to set up arrangements for a 
trip worthy of Kiwanis. NOW we've got it ! 


The ORGANIZERS were for- f » The CONDUCTOR of the 
merly members of the Intern. - f party, B. W. Van Riper, was 
tional Staff for five years, A. L. tn? president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Anderson (“‘Andy’’) as Managing Rockford, IIl., in 1922. Among 
Editor of the Kiwanis Magazine, /\ 772)@777@77§ the first to enroll were two dis- 
and H. O. Hoeppner (‘“Hep’’) trict governors. A number of 
as official Manager of three successive other Kiwanians have also made early 
International Kiwanis conventions. reservations. 





ENGLAND—HOLLAND— J} Tans with twenty-six years of suc- 
BELGIUM—SWITZERLAND ae. Saree cessful operation in Europe, a 
ITALY—FRANCE. London 7¢ g /¢gq/_ whole system of offices and 
to Naples and back to Paris, rail- : representatives there to guar- 
road and hotels first class ( J 72 antee efficiency, security and 
throughout. This, we believe, service, and extremely valuable 
is distinctly what Kiwanians want, rather connections everywhere. 
than a cheap tour at any price. This The conductor, manager of the Chicago 
tour is under the management of office of Temple Tours, Inc., has spent 
TEMPLE TOURS, INC., one of the more than five years in Europe, on 
largest travel organizations in the world, fourteen previous trips. 
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For instance, Lady Poynter, one of the Minister) has invited the members of this 
most beautiful and distinguished women party to an informal reception. This 
in England (Society Editor of the Lon- is only a start. Watch this space 
don Times and cousin to the Prime next month for further details. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW AND HAVE THE 
ADVANTAGE OF PRIORITY 





ADDRESS: 
H. O. HOEPPNER, ; B. W. VAN RIPER, 

THE KIWANIS TOUR, . TEMPLE TOURS, Inc., 
1409 Chicago Temple Bldg., | + 1814 Chicago Temple Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. State 7304 | Tel. State 2187 


























